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facilitators. C. Ficharif Flsele recomtaan.ds that' counseling ''services 
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; and be integrated with other collecre programs. E. Shaton Hayenga and 
Hops Isaacsoa discuss corapetencv-based education 'for adult learners 
and 'Linda E^isser suggests approaches to r-ecruiting adult students. 
Gorioa C:d wper thwaite co-nsiders: the external degree- coition. Jamison 
Gilder ex a mine's policy questinn.** . rel^ te3 to' adult education and 
sugg'ests revisipn-Df state and federal laws'and administrative 
regulations, fuadiag forinul,as, and cooper a*ti.v e policies. Barry 
Heermann Idoks at six areas that are essential in transfDrming ttie 
traditional comaftnity college, J ack :Priedlander reviews HEIC 
docuiaents describing adu^* learning prograinsy ( JW) , . 
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Editors' Notes 



Alan Tough broke the news. Dozens of educational researchers replicated the ^ 
findings. The eminently believable Opinion Research Corporation of Amer- 
' ica legitimized it all. Newspapers across the nation and respected educational 
journals communicated the revelation: America is a nation oMifelong learners. 

Alan Tough's findings about aduh learning (19^3) came as a joU to 
American educators. The data substantiated" the claim, not taken nearly so 
seriously, by Ivan Illich in DesckooHng S(mety: **We have all learned most of 
what we know outside of sc}iool.* Pupils do most of theif learning without, and 
often despite, their teachers'* (1970)* ^ ' 

The familiar cry to communities and legislatures that institutionalized 
postsecondary edilcation has the only potential for stimulatirtg a nation of life 
long learners is a misrepresentation. Only individuals acting autonomously of 
institutions can ^hoose learning as their way to be in the world. The Tough 
data substantiate th^t most Americans, regardless of race, sex, or socioeco- 
nomic level, have made that choice, and the dioice is affirmation of learning 
as an integral life pursuit. 

The findings from Tough's in-dcgth, random interviews indicate the 
following learning patteVns for a twelve-month period: 

• 90 percent of ail adults conduct at least one major leaning activity a 
year 

• The average learner conducts five distinct learning projects a year 

• The average amount of time spent per learning project is 100 hours 
{ — the average learner spends 500 hours j^r year engaged in learn- 
ing projects); . 

• 73 percent of all learning projects are^self-gui^ed 

• Only 1 7 percent of the learning is professionally guided (by propri- 
etary schools, colleges, or company in-service programs) 

Tough concludes that in this country there is a pervasive learning myth 
or stentTOtype which suggests that most learnirtg is classroom based and ^stitu- 
tionally supervised. . . , 

The implications of those data for community colleges are especially 
si^ificant. We have long harbored the notion that the adult populations we 
serve are somehow not very '*together'': that they are not self-directed, that 
they need considerable external control, and that they need structure in grder 
to succeed at learning and growing. The facts are that bliie collar and lower 
middle income families are learning at a rate similar to that of other sooioeco- 
nomic levels. The content of their learning may be difierent, but learning— 
' self-directed, ihdependent learning— is something quite* integral to life in 
this age. , , 
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The locations for fearni^g are radically different from those previoul^y 
assumed. TJhe circumstances are different. The rnethociology is diflerent. The 
curriculum is dilTercnt. The "students" ate difi'erent. Most learning is simply 
not under our auspices. The curricula of the work place, the home, the family, 
"^and the church occupy consideri|bIy more of ihcir time than the curriculum ofc 
the college. 

The \rnplicatiuns for community colleges? Before^ introducing the 
authors and meir lifelong learning responses, we would like Co offer some 
implications of our own: . , 

We need to aggressively put in place mechanisms for assessing the 
self-directed learning projects that lifelong It^rners *have initiated 
prioF'to entry into our ^)grams 

• We m*ed to affirm adults as learners, rec^nizing their competence, 
^regardless of its source, with academic credit /hich appn>priately 
n"lates4o our degrees ' - i 

• We nec*d to be open to the curriculum of the person, adapting flexi- 
bly, relying much less on excessively rigid curricula 

y» We need to In'.far less concerned with new programs and new courses 
/ and more concerned with new ways to learn * 
. / • We need to be less preoccupied with control and much more con% 
/ cerncd with supporting and guiding students in learning pumiits 
/ • We need to hnplenient^ learning contract and other. nonclassroom, 
individualized learning stratrgies for linking*stuc^*nts to community 
/ resources, beyond the wails ol Our CiUnpus, reinforcing their sense of 

/ self'chreclion and power as lifelong learners ^ 

What follows a smorgasbord of responses toJiJ'elong learning issues. » 
The authors represent a spectrum of on line practitioners, from an AAC'JC 
staff person to a president to a laeulty person to a'dean, all directly invoKeil in 
purveying or adv(K:ating nontraditicuia] education ahernatives for lifelong 
learnnrs. The < Dlleges represented are the cream of the crop in ex'jH*riniental 
and lifelong learning; Community College of Vermont, ^^iyclair Conununity 
(^olh'ge, La(Juar(ha C^)nnnunity College, Whatcom Community College, 
and Inver Hills Comnnmity (College, 

Who is the lilelong learner:* Slu'ila C^ordon grapples with the cjuestion 
in the first chapter, analyzing the demographics, motivation, and environ-^ 
ment of the lifelong learner. She olfers. poteF)tial respon.ses that conununity 
college educators might providi^^to their needs. 

l^vivr Smith examines alternative {nn cptions in light of the Earning 
neeils ul returniiig adult studoiils. Chapter Two tnoves us from a prc<K'cupa- 
tion with learner to that of faculty, and our author' responds to a pivotal con- 
cern in llie Hfeiong learning movement: *'Tiie Ne^ Proiessional: Professor or 
FaVilitator?" 

I^rograni ( onsideraiif)ns are addressed l>y (Gordon CowjH'rthwaite in a 
later (hapier. He is criiic^l ol that kind oi\edu(ation cfuiracteri/e<l by tiie 
pitcher aiul hiug metai)hor; fatuity di.spenseXeducation to (Tassivc'^j^njps of 




students as one would pour or top up mUgs with a favorite beverage. Cowper- 
thwaite argues for alternatives and new flexibility for lifelong learners that 
external jdcgree programs aflbrd. 

r While Cowperthwaite mandates new educational formulas to^ nurture 
proactive, lifelong learning, the reality of most community college education is 
•that its lockstep ^meAtality limits that possibility. Learners are conceived as . 
reactive, passive pafticipants in a process centered on information dissemina- 
tion,^ housed in facilities representing considerable capital expenditure. How 
to change the mind-^t? Joanne Pertz points the way to those of us anxious to 
forge new options for learnerft a carefully conceived change strategy. She 
adds, "Of what value is a beautifiil dream if it does not become a reality?'* 

Change agents will need to give attention to attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills (deliberately in that order) of all of its constituency but particularly its 
faculty. Frank Christefisen addresses the needs of faculty and examines strate- 
gies for heightening their competence as lifelong learning facilitators. 

Richard Eisele focuses on the counselor role in lifelong learning. Increas- 
ingly we have come to understand the false dichotomy of conceiving academic 
and student activities as separate, autonomous events. Organizationally most 
community colleges divide^heir human resources into student and academic ser- 
vice components, cxrmenting the dic|iotomous relationships. The kind of learn- 
ing in the rea|m of personal awareness, value clarification, interpersonal effec- 
tiveness^ goal setting, and a whole host of iifiective areas is artificially separated 
from tlje more cognitive learning of the traditional academic program- Institu- 
tions reflect their own values as credit is awarded for certain kinds of learning 
and not for others. Eisele offers a model that focuses on the developjnental 
^necdsbf lifelong learners, integrating the services of the institution to that end. 

. The term competency based iducalian has been l>andied around for the last 
ten years. The very nomenclature "competency basi»d" is* emotion-charged, 
causing some educators to recall experiences of pain, tension, and nausea . 
while others afc moved to euphoria and ecstasy by its very mention. What pre- 
chvly is it? What are its implications for lifelong learners? Sharon Hayenga 
take%on the task. 

Linda Reissej; discusses mechanisms for recruiting lifelong learners to 
the kinds of enric hed learning environments to which the authors of this New 
Directions jn Community Ct^/^f^ sourcebook -allude. Jamison Gilder, in a con-; 
eluding chapter, causes us to look at the **big picture** as she examines the criti- 
cal lK)licy questions from her national vantage point with the Lifelong Educa- 
tion component of jthe Amci ican Association of Community and Junior Col-, 
leges. In the final chapter Jack Fricdlander cites the lifelong learning literature 
of interest to two-year college educators. ' . ^ 

• Barry Heerniann ? 

Cht-ryl C^oppt'i k Endcrs * 
• Elizabi'th Wine 
Guest Editors 
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SPECIAL NOTE 

Al Sinclair Commmity College we have brSken rutw ground, serving lijekng 
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New Dinxtions sourcebook, has beert importakl to ihi^uietamorphti^is . 
Elizabeth died before this sourcebook went to press. Werwiil ail miss her greatly. 
This volume is dedicated to her i^iemoiy. 



The 'lifelong Im^^ is a mi^ory cf students fuli of < 
strengths, and u^aknesses, brit^ng challenges and opparbmUies 
to ccmmunify colleges. 
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Who' Is the Lifelong Learner? 

' t 

Sheila Cordon 
Augusta Sdliza Kapprier 



The idea of **IifeIong learning^ in ^community'lcolleges is notnew. In one fonn 
or another, some kind of continuing educa^h^nyor the lifelong^leamer has been 
around for a long time. In an organized form, it has certainly been an Ameri- 
can phenomenon since the land grant colle^ (spawned through tlie 1861 
Morrill Act) began offering extension courses in agriculture to formers, lr\ the 
last half of the nineteenth century there^^^re no community colle^ as wc 
now know them; but the land grant institutions provided courses locally where 
people lived anc^in many cases, functioned as sources of secondary education 
(high schools were jiot uniformly established until the twentieth century) to 
coitntless Americans. « 

Today's highly complex society demands at least some postsecondary 
education; the raoidity of change, in turn, requires continuing, or lifelong 
learning. The cormpuuit^onege of today, serving a wide range of students of 
all ages and backgrounds, both on-campus and off-campus, is thus a central 
vehicle for perpetuating an establisheid tradition. 

The transformed EdMcational Context 

Although the precedents for lifelong learning opportunities offered in 
the community are well established, whSt is happening today is qualitatively 

Nnu DUecims for Community CoOeges, 29, I98Q 
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difierenti This difference fa manifest i|i<aff four re5]peAs'; First, the knowl- 
edge explosion hfis c'hSlftaW jlemand for.{>eopl^^ know rflore and more— and 
to continually up^acje4heir knowledge. And, since' the knowledge spettrum 
has expanded so much, the gap between those with a minima] level of educa- 
tion a«d advanced learning iias*widened ^rain^tically. 

Secondly, the knov^edge'expiosioia.has been accompanied t>y growth of 
organized^ and. competitive — learning optiQns^ open access community col- 
leges; YMCA's,' museum^ churches, and similar agencies^ in-house industry- 
run training; individualized instruction jind contract learning; computerfzed 
learning; distant^ learning ^hrougj^elevi^ion "cblleges"; and the omhipres- 
ence of television, itself. The options^d invitations tojeam are evqywhere, 
besieging' people through bus and subway^ads, in newspajxrrs and magazines; . 
pn cadio and tele^Msio^, in the workplace. Ae'^ster by mail, charge if through^ 
Kiaster Charge, take courses at the 6fllc^, study by correspondence— the per-, 
sistent message js come l?ack t6 learn, - ^' ' • • 

^ Thip^, the notion of tlie adult has changed to accom^^jrfkte the idea of 
lifelong leai^ning. Until recently, 1|ie popular conceptign — even the scientific 
view— of adulthood was that onqft^one "matured" one was an adult ar?d there 
was little further development. Ertlsqnis (^968), Levinson's (1978) and others' 
work in 4dult stages of development has changed that; and Gail Sheehy's best 
selling Passages (1976) has' made commonplace the idea of xliffert^nt stages of 
gmwth after twenty-one! Since growth and change now seem an inevitability, 
coritinye^ education is even more attractive to ^dults. 

Fourth, there is heightened emphasis on lifelong learniifg. In fact, it 
even has its own new and accepted name -^lifelong learning— an alliterative, if 
ambiguous term Which has had curf^ncy for no more than four years.* 
Whether ongoing learning has IxTome faslnonable because of the^ various 
social and intellectual forces a^^whether the demographic pressures on higher 
education have forced institutions to cater to adults is an insoluble question. 
The fact is that attention to the adult learner has become a focus of public pol- 
icy and the concern of many instkutions. 

Who Is the Lifelong Learner Today? . 

Expanding Numbers. The number and proportion of students over 
twenty-two in higher education is expanding. This reflects both incn^ased par- 
ticipation on the part oFVlults and the changing demographic patlrrns in 
which our general popujatioe is "aging.** By the year 2000, persons between 
the ages of thirty and fifty wntbe the majority of the population (GolJaday, 

^ 1976). A study of institutions rc^)rting extensive change in their recruitment 
emphasis shows a dramatic increase in attention to adults (Shuhnan^ 
1976) — from 38 pcRent of institutions <o 66 f>ercent. Another study coifducted 

' by the Nati(mal Ck-ntcr for , Education Statistics (Oakes, 1976) shows that par- 
ticipation in adult education increased three times as much as thex'ligible pop- 



ulation, Tcxlay more than half fcommunity cdllegp enrollmerit n^tiohwide 
is partrtime. The authc^rs' observations of their ow^ and other community col- 
leges reveal a pattern where. the average age^of commuftity coitege^tudcnts is 
well up. in the twenties— if not ^oider, " ' * *. * 

Why the Retpm to Schral? In addition to the educational fbcces trig;^ 
gered by the knowl^ge explosion, a number of social forces have beSn at work 
which are spurring adults to becomfe mdr^ active hTelong learners* '\ ' 

Some of these, forces epierged from the (en«eht of the 19608 and the 
emphasis on activism, especially for gfw»ps previously excluded. Thus minor*^ 
'ity groups and women (returning to work as well as upgradingjtpspecially', 
form important subsets of the adults w^o are advancing themselves and mov-* 
ing* into the rriain^tream via higher education. Moreover, yietnam veterans 
* armed with G.I. BiH benefits and poor employment jirospects have aj^o filled 
the ranks of adult studentlTThe overall Economic contraction, cddpl^ Willi 
the press of- inflation, has Idl many to pui^ue higher^eduoation as a wa^ to^ 
maxiriiize their job flexibility and ilfeorne picture. Still another group is 
^emerging as important: the preretirement age grou^ltjid' senior citizens who' 
are growing in numbers and seek leisure pursuits and intellectual stirriulatign. 
Finally, a larger and g^rowing number of adults are seeking to jcem^y basic 
education deficiencies^ in language ancNftathematics. This group includes 
numerojas persons for whom English is not their dominant language (hispanio 
and Indo-Chinepe,, for example)! 

What we find overall is a complex of reasons motivating adults to con- 
tinued education v-self-fu^filiment; career change* or upgradiag, including 
^ return to work; basic education; and leisure pursuits. Moreover, we find that 
many students combine two or more reasons. -^"^ 

Characteristics and Contradictions. The adults ^^ff^ rs^rnmg to^, 
school are individually and collectively— full of cx)ntracnctioriJ,tstBengths/ 
and weaknesses, ' \ t. ' ' ^ 

' ' They are; first of all, experienced. Compared to the convefltional eigh- 
teen-year-old student they bring with them rich backgrounds. They have 
served in the army; they have traveled; they have raised families and coped 
with the various stages of childhood, teenage problems, divorce, illness, and- 
deaths; they ha^t balanced budgets — or creditors; they have seen neighbor- 
hcKxia change; they have worked in all kinds of settings, under all kinds of 
pressures. And though they tend to lack the intellectual framework, they have 
learned a great deal experientially — dften more than their college instruc- 
tors— aix>ut psychology, or economics, or politics. > 
^ Not only have our prospective adult students learned from experience, 

they are also active, organized learners.- Allen Tough of the Ontario Institute 
of Studies m Education estimates that .some 79-98 percent of adults are life- 
V long' learners, whom he defines as jK^ople who engage in a learning project, **a 
highly deliberate effort to gain and retain a defined area of knowledge or a 
skill,* or to change in some other way . . . (with activities) totalling at least 



seven hours" (1979, p. 9). Tough's Ingenious istudy of a wide range of^uhs 
showed that 80-90 {>ercent 6f the aduU population conducts at least one I|||n- 
ing project each year, and the typical adult conducts ffve distinct learning proj- 
ects per year, spending 100 hours on each project. In addition, Tough and 
researchers who have followed his lead have found that only 2& percent of all 
leai^ning projects are planned by a professional (for instance, a teacher), 
whereks 80 perccHt are self- planned (T6ugh, 1979)rand in-self- planned learn- 
ing, the learner manages his or her own learning and iniiorporates some sus- 
tained help. from over ten other persons (Tough, 1967). /The learning is thus 
'<Juite different from that offered in colleges, where, in conftrast, the emphasis is 
on teacher-directed instruction v^here, inore<)ver, studenis are not expected to 
seek help hojxi others or to learn ^llaboratively, * | ' , 

While the lifelong learner does l^ing ^expferience and sejf-dlrcctt^ 
•learning skills, he or she ^sobrings some ntoblems. Fifst, the rich experiences 
derive from what* is typically a complex liW — which |>ersists while the pei^on is 
in school. A child may get sick, econom/c pressures may impinge, shopping' 
must get done and meals made, crises efUpt, The result may often be erratic 
attendance patterns, certainly not the reifularized'sequential semester patterns 
our catalogues suggest. Moreover, the/ need to request ^incompletes" is typi- 
cally well justified. Money and time are cited by adalts as the greatest obsta- 
cles to learning. 

tn addition to these real life pressures, many, adults - particularly those 
who would come to community colleges— are also saddled wjth serious basic 
skills deficiencies. The Adult Functional Competency Study (Northcutt, 1975, 
pp. 6-8) reveals the stuiming fac t that some one fifth of U.S. adults are "func- 
tioning with difficulty" in the areas of wriling, computation, problem solving, 
reading, community resources, health, govcrnmcnf and law, consumer eco- 
nomics, and occupational knowledge. Even 20 p<*rcent of those who have com- 
pleted high school or college fail within these categories. And, predictably, in 
contrast to the population at large, theste adults dre poorer and lower skilled, 
more likely to be unemployed, and to bv. Black or Hispanic, These are the 
populations community colleges- with their open access mission -are 
expected to serve. • ' 

Program Implications. C'k arly, the lifelong learner has a set of char- 
acteristics which'tequire institutional responses u^nlike tlK)se normally asstk:i- 
ated with most colleges. In particular, adults have strong preferences for flexi- 
bility, convenience and individualization (Pcnland, 1977). And, as Tough 
(1978, p. 9) suggests, to serve adults colleges need to shift their emphcisis from 
**pruviding education or instruction . . . (to) facilitating rejevant learning.*' 

To adapt effectively to adults, we need to a)nsider ajl the components 
of our operations: admissions, scheduling and administrative procedures, 
counseling, crediting and delivery academi^ k^arning, and faculty. 

Admissions. Colleges that conduct individualized admissions screen- 
ing will have to begin to include criteria su<h as motivation, career i>erfor- 



mance, and previqus experience. For older applicants the years between their 
last formal education and adm|p^ion to the new -progra^ may cany morie 
weight than past academic' {^riormance. Similarly, admissions requirernepts 
should not^Apvolve ij^yiew of high school records in^ m^ntier not applicable to 

• the adul^who completed high scKool many* years ago. Lack q^inforfnation and 
rustyjest-^akirtg skills often make placement or admi^ions exaTnrnat ions more 
Anxiety provoking for ap adult than for the recent high school graduate. 

• iUn^ece^sary testing should be avoided and mechanisms develo{^d for identi* 
.fying and s^aratihg^ test-taking skills frpm subject mastery^ 

AdministrativtiProcedures* Registration and orientation processes at 
most college, campuses are at best frtistrating and inconvenfcnt to the adult 
partidpant. Location and timing of such proces^s are generally geared to cap- 
turing the largely ayailable day population. Administrative offices are often 
not .open evenings and weekends. Quite often time-consaming lines are, 
involved. Forms often require, information which, though historically and* 
habitually coUectedfin universities, may not be relevant for an adult learner. 
On the other hand, assumptions are often made as to the general familiarity of 
students with academic administrative procedures which may have changed 
over the ten to twenty year^ that an adult may have been away from school. 
Many institutions have time limits for degree completion that, although 
appropriate far the full-time younger student, may be detrimental to the adult 
student. Givm the prevalence of the need to "stop out^ among adults, defini- 
tions of attrison and drop put must bt revi|ed and nonpunitive procedures for 
stopping oyt and returning must be implemented. ^ 

Counseling and Financial Aid* . Academic advisement, personat 
' counseling, and financial aid advisement are often scarce for students not in a 
conventional day pattern* Akhough half of the community edlege enrollment 
nationwide is part-time, tuition aid programs are generally not available for 
part-time students. Self-supporting adults with de|>^ndent^ often find tuition a 
bairier to college attendance. Colleges may also be prepared to-devote some of 
their own resources to financial aid for part-time students. Nationwide many 
continuing education programs are designed tq be self-supporting, thus forc- 
ing the adult, regardless of income, to pay fees' for which no financial aid is 
available. Even where corporate financed education is a possibility, it is often 
targeted to middle level management. 

Crediting and Delivering ^Academic Learning. If colleges accept 
adults as active learners with a substantial learning history, then creative ways 
of integrating formal and informal, past and present learning will emerge. 
Colleges will need to have several enrollment options to adequately meet the 
interests of the adult learner: credit, noncretlit, audit, and soon. Movement 
from noncredit to^redit and vice versa should be administratively facilitated. 
Collejges which don*t already do so should consider the recognition and accep- 
tance of credit by examination mechanisms such as CLEP and the less tradi- 
tional individualized assessment techniques such as portfolio development. 



elatedly, colleges need to consicler ^panding the independent study/con- 
tjlaci learning options available to adiflt and evening students. 

Faculty. Reoeptivitj' of faculty to the ch%iges required in serving 
aduJts varies with the institutions and with the individual faculty, member, 
jveiy campus has its "core^ Of faculty who are obviously dedicated to the needs 
the adult learner. Other faculty aiife resistant to changes which affect their 
t^aqhing schedOdes and methodologyr 

At L^Guardia Community Cfclle^ we^are currently experiencing the 
rs| experimental year of an Altemafive Degree Program which was designed 
:o iiltroduce a contract learning mopel wjthin' the institution/ Over the past, 
nths it has become very apparent to us that the role transition frotp 
cher^ l6 ^mentor^ is/one iFraughl with difficulty. It is aHfansition which,, 
n wheh involving the jnost*;skillc^ and highly motivated classrpom mstruc- 
, require? orientation, assistance, and consistent organizational'S\^i>Qrt, 
An institution experiencihgia ^ift io adult learners should review its 
cikteria for teachers and administraiors and seek to altract individuals capable 
of integrating subject matter with jifp and wrork experiences, willing to abdi- 
cate the **6nly ^luthority'' role, aridiwilling to fulfill the advisement and coun- 
ting roles necessary for working \fvith adult learners. Counselors similarly. 
Vwill need to accept a greater rpspopibility for assisting with learning resources 
a|id building support systems foi* ftudents that extend beyond their institution./ 
X^ost educational institutions/ dp not enjoy the luxury of new personn^^ 
rcleruitment in these/mancialll bressed limes. This fact makes the need 0r 
pifofessional development of cduhselcft^, facufty mc^nbers, and administrators 



a high priority. 
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\ in addition to modifying our own programs in^these several ways, 
Accomodating adults may le^i coiiimunity colleges into new collaborative 
efforts. We can join .together Iwith i %ide range of other ii;st!tutions to (iff^ 
information, courliseling, and Merrj^l services to mfeet the need which the high 
Vhool guidance counselor and peek rxtky provide»for the eigliteeii-year-old. 
We can join with other community organizations to conduct local assessments 
of unmet lifelong educational need^. We also need to be ptcpix^d to join the 
legislative efforts to increase financ ial aid to .part-time students. y 

Adapting our inevitably buiicaucratic institutions to ^luks is not easy, 
nor inexfxnisive. But the cost benefjts are demonstrable: arVex/iting and large 
pool of students, bringing new perspectives and strenglh^nea enrollments W 
our institutions. 



Conclusion 



If any reallege can serve the lifelong learner, it is tne community col- 
lege. In contrast to four-year colleges and universities, the ccnnmunity 
ccflleges orientation has been toward serving a wid^ range of students and 
toward usirjg unconventional off-campus locj/tion^, On^ie^other hand, as this 



chap^er^s ^tention to program implications suggests, there are counter^bal- 
ancing factors within the institutions (such as lack of services in th^ evening, 
resistance^to crediting prior, leamin^, curricuIa—^^efDially remeciial^ro- 
grains --ill-adapted to adults). 

. . ^ It is the bias of tlie authors that Community colleges should make con- 
certed efibrts to serve lifelong learners, particularly the less advantaged a(iults« 
It seems likely, moreover, that such a mission for community collets will 
become even more im^rtant in the future than It has been; We tend to share 
K. .Patricia Cross's suggestion that***it is quite ppssible that adujt and contfhu- 
ing educatiorf' could replace coUegpe degrees* as the socioeconomic sorter of 
American society.' Employers, instead of askiilg abow college degrees, may 
begin to ask potential eniploy€;f8 what they have oBne the past few years tp^ 
keep abreast of the rapidly changing world* (19J8, p. 4), What, then, wQuld 
happen to presently f^rly educated adults, who are disprofK)rtionQtely* 
minority, women, and the aged? They would suffer a kind of double jeopardy, 
being th^n twice removed from |he tpols needed fw competition in the job 
market. It is het^, /iri^our opinion, that the commuhity college can play a 
m^jor role ajocj ful^ a^ irppoirtant social responsibility by ensuring access for 
these individuals.?io a wide range of degree and nondegree options. 

Community colleges must resist the temptation to cpmpete solely for 
the lucrative Jcisure time needs of lifelong learners ^d must instead fuJfiU a 
genuine s6€iai responsibility to lessen the gap between adults with formal edu- 
cation ^^d^hose Without. The "^If It's Tuesday, It Must Be Tai Chi" popula- 
tion ^aottowitz, 1979) h^s many opportunities and options, from which to 
choose. The adult without a hi^h school diploma or with a recent GED has 
needs which can be best served in a cdmmunity college. Community colleges 
must work against ihe predictors of participation in education to meet these 
needs. 
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The lifelong learning mvmmt~new kinds of leetming, new l&tfnm 
in new places —demands a mtssessTJieai of the traditiomU definition 
of the editcational profession. ' *. 



The New Professional: 
Professor or Facilitator? 

Peter P. Smith . ' 
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Educators have long debated the question of whether or not education is 
indeed a profession. The question has yet to be fully resolved. However, the 
emergence of the lifelong learning movement puts the ^raditional^efinition^ 
and structures of higher education tolhe test. At the heart of the matter is th^ 
question of whether thfe traditional roles of the classroom teacher and the cam- 
pus will change in response to an emerging generation of learners and learning 
needs which are neitfier sequential, predictable, nor orderly in the manner to 
which educators have become accustomed. 

Lifelong learning and its cojfnpanion, experiential learning, are far 
more than passing fads. They are symptoms of the age of infcJhnation — an age 
when people work cx^ntinuously to stay current with tht world as it develops 
and changes around them. Historically, parents cduld assume that the skills 
nec^iiry for their-children to make their way in the v^orld Were similar to the 
skills which they and their fathers and mothers had had. No more. Now par- 
ents most work on their own growth, knowing that personal as well as techni- 
cal demands will continue to change in an age of accelerating information 
growth. 

By the same token, lifelong learning's more than a handy slogan devel- 
oped by public relations agencies to explain the broad array of educational 
alternatives that have cropped up over the last decade. It is a phrase that sym- 

Nmi) Dir^tions jm Cmnmunity CoiUges, 29, 19m ' 9, 
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bolizel an emerging focus on the learner and learning; and a move away from 
the teacher and teaching in postsecondary education. It says that we spend a 
great d?al of time throughout our lives educating ourselves. I am not suggest- 
ing that structured higher- education is insignUicant. But I assaying that the 
importance of that part of our total educatiortU experience is overstated, 

' "LiTelong learning raises a host of dimcfalt, ticklish, and profound ques- 
tioiis for* education and educators. The jjftestions cKallenge conventional 
thinking about curriculum, learning Sites, eyaluation, anihstudent ackieve- 
ment, jiot to mention teaching. We' must ask whaj^ means to be educated for 
the twenty-first century, and we must ask what professional tools are neeess^ 
to accomplish that job. If we think tl>at repackaging Pia|o, offering old wine in 

new botCles and at new tables, will satisfy the appetite for lifelong learning, I 

( . 

believe we are wrong. 

^1 * 
Being Educated for the Twenty-first Century 

We are in an era of informatitjn, leaving behind the time when the very 
•scarcity of information and organized knowledge necessitated pot>ling it for 
more efTicient and effective disseminatiorJ. Traditionally, professors grouped 
themselves in enclaves to better pool their i[esources and studentSPwent to them 
as readily and as similarly as Americans Currently go to the ^s station. 

Lifelong and experientjal education challenge the traditional assump- 
tions of the academy. As the patterns of information management and learner 
participation have changed, pressure has increased for institutions to change 
the ways in which they relate to learners and to information, both structurally 
and functionally. 

Lt^arners in the information-rich twenty-first century are going to need 
to know how to pmcess and reference information, how to make the welter of 
information-and knowledge work for them. It' will become the mark of an edu- 
cated person that they know how they learn, know what they want to learn, 
. and. whfi^ and how much. 

Teaching versus ^acihlatlng ^ 

: . If we accept, the world and life as our teacher, what is the spt!cific ori- 
gin, nature, and purpose of a college prograni or faculty? llie answer lies in a 
i-einttTfiretation of the education profession around qualities in the teachmg- 
learnitig cycle that transcend the setting, the curriculum, or the academic 

level. • • 

'We might well ask ourselves: How is college teaching similar to other 
educational levels and settings- vocat'ional, technical, elementary, early child- 
ho(xi, secondary? There are commonalities, but little work has. been done to 
bind 'the cortimon elements of the teaching profession together, regardless of 
level or setting. In fact, most educators focus on the learning setting and the 

* 
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fcurricultim to highlight the differmm among educational endeavors. The life- 
long learning movenrent underscores this fack by requiring a focus on j4t>fes- 
^onal abilities insteaB of* on setting or curriculutn^per scv ^ 

The philosophical ba^ of educ^on has been €fxpl^^^ed for yegjns, by 
E\pwey , Whitehead, and a host of others; and a variety of appkmches has b6en 
with us almost as long in the form of such institutions as Antic^ and Goddard 
which look at learning instead of curriculum as their pripiary focus. jThese col- 
leges blended W9rk and other experiences into the learning mix because they, 
beldved JthSfa^nbtture oPtheory and piactice would lead to a stronger educa- 
tional program. Happily^ the evolut)ofl of our information-rich society makes 
-•the question of a clear professional base more than simply academic. More 
people are seeking learning throughout li/e and feWer people are seeking edu- 
cation in the traditional manner. We need professional tools and definitions to 
go with the philosophy and examples we have and (he reality we. face. 

The answer lies in a shift of focus from setting and curriculum to four 
areas of expertise that are generic to the lemming process and essential tools for 
the professional who wants to help, EveTy learning situation, regardless of 
level or setting, should be analyzed from the points bf view of assessment, 
'planning, implementation, and evaluation. All teachers are concerned with 
these questions when th^y are doing their job: 

L Assess: Dia^osiftg Student skills, abilities, and readiness for the 
curriculum or learning situation in question. 

2. Plan: Organizing material, situations, and other resources to maxi- 
mize the possibility of successful teaching and learning. 

3. Implement: Teaching, ex|Kjriencing, studying, and feeling the 
, • learning through the subject matter being shared. 

4. Evaluate: Ascertaining how, the leau-ner has changed as a result of 
the educational effort that has taken place, and documenting that 
change. 

^ , Most educatorsVperform some variation of these functions as they 
organize learning experiences for their students. For instance, a professor of 
Shakespeare will not offer graduate level work to college freshmenf nor will a 
chemistry professor confuse organic chemistry with a£n introductory course. 
The educational profession should look for its identity in a set of activities and 
related abilities that allow the individual to move beyond level and subject 
• matter as indicators of either quality or professional identity. Professional 
educators should be able to assess, plan, implement, and evaluate learning 
with the twin goals of sharing knowledge and teaching the learnifig skills to 
their students. 

If we accept the premise that information processing skills are going to 
b«f a mai*k of educated persons in the futu^ei then an integral part their edu- 
cation sliould be focused on helping them/Karn how to diagnose their own sit- 
uation, organize information, learn, and know what and how much they have 
/ learned. As professional educators, we want our students to learn these infor- 
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matipn processing skills so that they may become conscious lifelony learners, 
' Fortk^ professional, it means shifting the major focus 'from that ^teacher to 
that of facilitator of learning, . 

Piscussion ^ ^ * . 

t There are reasons beycind th^moral imperative why these functions 
should be considered. The change in\udent l^haviora is already upon us- 
few^V students i?xist, more people are learning in alternative settings irrever- 
ence for a **college education'' is growing, political skepticism a^bqjands, ^nd 
financial costs are escalating daily, Moreover, research shows that learning 
goes on throughout life on a regular and organized basis that, for 1^ ^fo^t 
part,' has nothing to 'do with jx)stsecondary e^catioat • * 

It is not -simply happenstance that i^ner behavior, ecpnomic and 
demographic forces, and research findings all |K)int in the same'c^irection. 
They are all responding to the same general forces in society. The emerging 
role of the educator must respond also by becoming that of diagnostician, pro- 
cessor of knowledge and infonnation, and evaluator. ^ ^ 

In this context the traditional teaching role continues to Wone of sev-- 
eral ways that the implementing function can be accomplished. However, the 
person who can "onl/* teach will have the status of a technician in relationship 
to the profes^rfon'as a whole. The emerging multifaceted role of the educator is 
that of a^ilitator who, beyond teaching students new and needed content 
, (facts, skills) teaches them how to learn. 

The true potential in the lifelong learning and experiential education 
movements is' for educators as well as learners. The new. settings and kinds of 
learning call for ^n updateii structure for 'the profession. The functions of 
assessment, planning, implementation, and evaluation form a ba^se for the 
consideration of all planned educational programs, on the one hand, and all 
learning that ^an be documented on the other. For the lifelong learner, they 
mean an oppirtunity to look at and be assisted in learning ventures which 
respond to articulated learning needs, l^hey provide an aver^ue to better <iual- 
ity control, belter service, and a broader professional context. 



Peter P. Smith urns tlu Jounder and first president of the Cormiunity 
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Gmning instituiiorml a^tance md continuing support for lifdong 
learning programs in higher educaSS^is certainly essential and 
Jrequenlly difficult. 3Tie time to develop strategies for programs* 
instiUitiQnalization'is \t their inception; this will help txf avoid 
mistakes and ooersighis that ma^ hinder the^programs' 
adoption by their institutions, ^ * 



The ABC's of Institutionalizing 
.Lifelong Learning Programs ^ . 

Joanne L. Pertz 



Of what value is a beautiful dream if it does not become a reality? Of what use 
aip well-designed lifelortg learning projects if th^y do not become permanent 
programs? How many creative pilot projects have "died on the vine" because 
they were not^ integrated as ongoing components of their institutions? This 
waste of resources— human and financial — is particularly lamentable during 
these days of shrinking higher education dollars, and the loss of lifelong ieam- 
V ing options is regrettable during tliis era of increasing numbers of nontradi- 
tional students. 

What characterizes institutionalization of a pi'ogram on a campus? By 
definition, it puts the program **in the care oP the institution. This includes 
officii approval by appropriate parties, such as curriculum committees, fac- 
ulty governance groups, administrative councils, deans, and chancellors. The 
program is officially recognized on campbs, as well as by other postsecondary 
institutions, accrediting bodies, and related grpups, and is readily accessible to 
the students for whom it was designed. A prime indicator of institutionaliza- 
tion is tlie tangible evidence: the institution's commitment to the progr^ 
through appropriations of budget monies and assignment of faculty, staff, 
space, and equipment. 

What can we, as developers and advocates of lifelong learning pro- 
grams, do to gain their acceptance and adoption by our institutions? Let us 
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examine some ers^ and Caudons — involved in iusti^tiita- 

alizing lifelong learning^ ^RI^^B. \ - • 

Aids ' • \ ' ' . c' ' V 

Goals and Needs. To begin with, oifr programs should be based on 
sound academic theories aCnd prfnciples. Thev^^shouW congruent with our ^ 
institutions* missions, goah, and resources anA not duplicate or cotijpete with, 
existing programs and services. The pipgram designs should^ grovK'QUt or^ 
established andT doculnented needs of the students and potei^tial students in'lthe 
communities served; they shoulh^not*be *canned^ programs from^h^r camv* 
puses adopted in tot^ but should be adaptations responding to the uniqueness' 
of each situation. ^ f L 

Declining Enrollments. Current status of 'Mudent e^oIlm^nt'4rends 
in higher education is onte^of our greatest allies in gaining acceptarii^ for life- 
long options. Cross and Florio (1978, p. 1^5 ^int out that "colleges and uni- 
versities, short of money and prompted by declining enrollments among^e 
traditional coUeg^age pbpulation, are actively reorienting themselves to put 
forth the effort to seek but and sefVe the ^eeds of other types of students^" 
Eurich concurs, stating (Cross and Florio, 1978, p. viii) that "college and uni- 
versity administrators are beginning to realizt* that the expanding pool of older * 
people represents a significant' source of new students . ^ . (and) are begin- 
ning to develop special progrsuns for older people^.'' Lifclor^ feanwng pro- 
grams cater to this ^sizable pbtential clientele. ^ , 

Involvement, T^leFe should be a broad base of involvement in plan- 
ning, implementing, and evaluating the programs with democratic provision 
for input into these developmental phases by all parties affected by them, as^ 
well as others likely to react publicly to them. When the programs involve bus- 
iaesses, agencies, and other noncollegiate institutions, theic pei;?0»««J^^ould 
be included in the planning; their 'nee^js integrated into fKe«^rograi|jSp deiiign- 
ing; and their active support secured in the initial stages through corroborative 
letters to funding agencies, regentSKlegislators, and faculty groups or b/ 
' pledges of training funds from their onen sizable education budgets. Public 
attention shduld'l^ drawn to the positive contribution these programs will 
make to the upgrading of employees' training; the revitalizalion of the college 
faculty, enabling thefn to better senfe these ^^new" students; and the attraction 
of a different group of students io enrich the student body makeup and swell 
the enrollment figures. Other benefits to tlie community at large, unique to 
each project, should be effectively pointed out through well-chosen media 
channels. 

Communication* Open, honest sharing of the programs' progress with 
•appropriate publics should be planned carefully; these may include faculty, stu- 
. dents, other potential consumers, governing bodies, legislators, funding 
sources, and others. These progress reports, however, should be controlled by 
tlie program stalT since concepts and facts, as well as accomplishments and 



inadequacies, can be presented in varying ways, some of which may unneces- 
sarily shed a negative light on thp prpgram. For exampTe, information p^c^- 
sented incompletely or out of context may be misleading and ofiicial enroll- 
ment figures may not reflect the^otal number benefitting from -the progrgops. 
Budgedng for professional consultation in this area may be money well spent 
(as prafit-makmg organizatipns learned long ago); the right logo-or brochure 
may make a^decided' different in the reception the program receives from its. 
Various audiences. / 

>B valuation. In these days of increased dem^^rid for accountability, 
program evaluation should be built from the'begin^tiw*^^ the project! The 
evaluation proc^ should Jbe feasible and pl^uce ade4^^^i;^rd data on a con- . 
tinning basis as efUciently as possibles It should be an lall'pi^ose^ system that 
will provide the various types and quantity of data reqMil-eatp|he future, with- 
out unnecessary information that ^'^1 result in waste of limd^ig^d money. 

Realities. To gain permanence, programs qiqgt 1^ P 
political and Economic realities— not only today's, whiaPare n^ enough to 
grasp, but tomorrow's,- under which the programs will contiriue to function. 
These are certainly too complex and unique to c^scuss at length hei^; suffice it 
to say that intimate, coiliiinuing contacts with legislative, faculty goWrnancc, 
and funding groups are crucial to deal with these challengesf adequately. 

Personnel. The j?eople involved in planning and i5aplemeritiili^.a life- 
long learning program can hold the key to its success or falltfre. Tlpse chpsen 
to be an mtegral part of it should be well respected (to some olservers this 
means having "faculty credentials'*); fully qualified to handle the demanding 
^d assorted responsibilities; and supportive of the basic philo8of)hy and cori- 
cepts of lifelong learning as well as those of the specific program in question. ^ 
Gradually the personnel b^e should be widened to include "voluntary con-x 
verts'' to serve as advisory board members, liaison, PR representatives, and so 
on. Air of those who participate in the program — facuhy, academic staff, cleri- 
cal staff, and professionals from the community — should be rewarded as gen- 
erously as is feasible, not only monetarily (when possible) but also with written 
and oral acknowledgment or appreciation, tenure file ou employer letters, 
campus recognition, merit .awards and released time. Hiring personnel 
already employed at the campus often is advantageous if they are well quali- 
fied, particul?u*ly in these days of **tenured-in'' faculty. Some situations may 
dictate against this; a highly qualified and recognized professional wUh no 
prior association with the campus may give tlie program more status and 
needed neutrality. The issue must be studied at length for the best hiring deci* 
sion in each particular project. . . 

Barriers . . ^ 

*f ■ ^ ' 

Finances. Thece are a number of obstacles that can impede a 
program's progress toward becoming institutionalized. Perhaps the most obvi- 
ous barriers are financial problems which can take many forms and shapes.. 




There can be inadequate funding due to Insufiicipt appropriations, budget 
cutbacks, restrictive use of appropriated funds^ short-term fundings or 
requir«*ients for program self-support. When we realize the many public and 
private agencies and foundations that have monies available for lifelong learn- 
ang programming, we may then label ©ur funding problem as "lack of skills to 
^ successfully obtain appropriate funding^ father thaii inadequate funding. 
Many institutions and {persons assigned to design Hfelong learning programs 
are not aware of th^ many sources where they may request monies for the . 
planning and implementing of their programs; th0y Jack grantsmanship 
expertise or perhaps the initia^tive to submit proposes requesting funding. 
Cdnsultants can hired to j)erform this task or the skills can be quickly 
learned by faculty and staff members who can read ai^d follow inst^ctionaj 
The challenge is to discover the most appropriate funding source for your 
needs and then plan for qpntinuing funding when the initial soft monies will be • 
terminated, ^ 

Staffing. Staffing problems which can seriously hamper the success of 
a program include being understaffed (adequate clerical staff is particylarly 
essential to the success of a new project); having unqualified personnel (short- 
term contracts and underpaid positions make it difficult to attract and hold 
well-qualified persons); and lacking cjearly defined personnel responsibilities 
and proce^ufes (doing the wronjj^ob well is a hoUow Victory). 

Space and Equipment/ Lack of adequate space in which to function-or 
poor location from which to operate can often be a serious deterrent to a pro- 
* gram's success. Sufficient, appropriately located program^ space shduld be bar- 
gained for early in the planning game. Adequate funds for needed equipment 
and svpplics shoul^ be written into the initial budget. 

The other side of the coin reveals that excessive staffing, space, and 
equipment assigned to a project may result in resentment by other profession- 
als and program staffs. Original project funding should be exact enough to 
^avoid this abuse. If, as program directors, we have no control over this and are 
saddled with an overage of staff or supplies, we can, atUeast, noj fiaunf them 
and judiciously ^ffer to share them with other programs that are more needful 
''o^ with whom it is important to establish good relationships. (Funding regula- 
tions shold be adhered tp in this sharing procedure.) 

^ime Restraints. Too little time to coyer all fronts ^nd keep all jdF the 
fences mended can be detrimemal to acceptance of new programs. Final pro- 
gram acceptance and institutionalixation is largely dependent on positive rela- 
tionships between the |)rogram staff and tho«! who make the decisions. These 
takes time to develop! A minimum of two years is probably necessary to develop 
a {M-ogram and lay the firm foundation needed fer eventual acceptance. Initial 
budget proposals should be based on rc^istic time frames, and designs for 
evaluation should not expect useful hard data in the first six months of pro- 
. .Jgram operation. Approval procedures cf^n be very time-consuming, such as 
' w^itifT% for an essential fcommitlee to have its quarterly meeting or for a key 
professor to return from sabbatical in France. 



CDmmunifiltkin. Negative publicity — or lack of any vjsibilrty — can 
kill a program. Opposition, lack of understanding or support, and apathy by 
faculty, administration, boards, and students that is openly communicated to 
others can be deadly. t ^ 

Resistance. Now a J^vord of warning about the darftage that can be 
caused by covert, as well as overt, resistance. GafT (1978, p.44) warns that 
"liberal ntsformers frequently underestimate or ignore resistance and assume 
that their ideas will be embraced by others. As a result, they have unrealistic 
aspirations, expecting changes to be more massive and to appear more quickly 
than is reasonable and thereby setting themselves and their supporters up for 
^ inevitable failure .... It is important, therefore, for would-be xeformers to 
recognize resistance and to understand why it exists, in order to identify steps 
that can be takeh to gain the suji^rt of thef^e affected by a proposed change.* 

At the'risk of stereotyping, it might be useful tp "identify several types of 
personalities that tend to hinder institutionalization of programs: defenders of 
the status quo, empire builders^building competing projects, pk)litical enemies, 
th^ perennial ^'anti-" advocates^ and budget fanatics. Does your campus har- 
bor any of these? ^ 

Kules and Regulations- Internal and external policies and rules, statu- 
tory regtilations, and cumbersome procedures can impede* progress toward pro- 
gram acceptance. These should be carefully scrutinized early in the planning 
stage to identify those that must be complied with and others where requesting 
exemptionfimight be more^appropriate. Certainly it is important to follow the 
usual cagsrpus procedures f0r program approval — routing the program pro- 
posal through th^ required committees, boards, councils^ senates, deans, and 
so on. Attempting to shortcut the^e "sacred channels'' would only hurt the pro- 
gram by creating distrust and suspicion in thyse who believe in the necessity of 
thi^' procedure. A program proposal's safe journey through all these passage- 
ways should **purify" it so that it is then "above reproach.'' The correct chain of 
command should be studied and not deviated from unless there is a very valid 
reason; the top administrator on a campus is often the best advisor in these 
matters. Guiding the proposal through the required procedures, plus some 
additional ojnes for good measure, is bften a very political process; it may 
involve bargaining for Shared use of funds or facilities, designing a "banking** 
plan to corfipensate faculty for time they spend on your program, and agreeing 
tQ supporfanotl^T program in return for their support for yours. Ambiguous 
or disputec^nterprctations of statutory regulations or policies ran further com- 
plicate this process. Interpretations m^ay need to l>e requested /rom appropri- 
ate legarauthorities, perhaps ending up in-the attorney general's oifice,. 

In procedural jnatters, ignorance is no excuse. It is the program staffs 
i responsibility to understand and complete the necessary steps to clear the way 
• for final approval by the institution — and at the^ystem level, if needed. Bud- 
get prtxedures and deadlines are essential for stall" to follow. It is advisable to 
chart out. a two-year calt>ndar of activities and deadlines for llie project, revis- 
ing it a:s needed^ which may be continually. 
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Cautions 

Danger Signs, In aiming at gaining acceptanoc for lifelong learning 
programs, watch out for the following: 

• Lowering of academic standards 

• Tokenism or lip service only from decision makers— with no action 
to back it up " 

• X)ne person shows" where a progi'am becomes associated with a per- 
sonality rather than an activity or service 

• The imjK)ssible aCnd unnecessary task of tiying to win over evtfyom 

• Administration's ideas imposed from the top downward 

• Faculty collective bargaining agreements without provisions for 
nontraditional faulty and staff scheduling and workload assign-* 
ments 

• Hard sell techniques that grate against our academic orientationr, 
^ let ^he programs sell themselves , 

• Lack of flexibility in implementation that does not allow responsive- 
ness to changing needs and resources ^ ^ 

• Pie in the sky objectives that aJJrc unrealistic with the time and money 
provided ^ . . 

0 Short-term commitments \ ^ 

, • Premature — and other unrealistic ^requirements for hard data 

• Tlie three "softies"— soft moniejs; soft data, and soft staff who do not 
defend the program when they\shpi^ 

AMod0l ' • ^;'/*'\ ^ ^ 

Participatory Project Planning P^cess, A suggested approach to 
implementing lifelong learning projects and other nontraditional programs in 
higher education that helps assure institutional and community acceptance is 
the Participatory Project Planning Process, used in the FIPSE funded Non- 
collegiate Institutional Learning Project in the Community College System of 
the University of Hawaii (Pertz, 1978),-The major innovative element of this 
process is a series of meetings or action sessions of the groups to be afiected by 
the rfesultant program. In these sessions, homogeneous groupings of con- 
cerned parties are informed about the project and provided with an opportun- 
itX-fcr^llPM? in^PJjh^\pla'?PAQg process. Th us; th e project becomes their project; 
they have a stake in the planning of it and, therefore, in the success of it. Their 
critiques and suggestions are voiced during the design stage when they ean be 
integrated creatively. Their ideas are heard, considered on their merits^ and 
handled through incorporation into the design or by discarding with explana- 
tions of their inappropriateness. The specific givens for the project are made 
clear at the beginning of each se^ion so that the. parameters are understood . 
and respected. The issues to be considered and decisions to be made in the 



- planning process are arranged in logical sequence, then the apprt^riate group 
chosen to consider eiCch issue or decision (for instance, deans of students to 
deliberate and take action on crediting consideration?). 

The action groups meet in this sequential order; their decisions build 
upon those of the preceding groups. As the planning layers are laid one upon 
another by each succeeding group, the total project design emerges. Where a 
specific issue is considered by more than one action group, and their recom- 
mendations are not congruous, the program staff arbitrates, justifying their 
. decision in writing to both groups. This points to an essential characteristic of - 
the process— open communication, achieved throu^gh numerous face to facie 
contacts and also by printed materials: information sheets, lists of issues, ses- 
sion reports, and summaries. 

This approach might be compared to a football game. The *referees^ 
(project stall) explain the "rules" (guidelines) by which the proposal and system 
allow the planning "game" to be played. After each ^^play** (action session) is 
completed, the referees write a play ^y play^ account of the action and the 
results of the game on the "scoreshect" (action session rejxjrt) and distribute it 
to all concerned: "players'* (participants in that action session), "former 
players" (participant? irt previous action sessions), and "interested spectatprs" 
(provosts, deans, faculty, legislate^, and other interested parties). Commen- 
tary on the play is solicited and considered by the referees who are uhimately 
held accountable for the outcome of the game and the final decisions; They are 
cautious to '^biow the whistle" (veto decisions and actions) only when necessary 
since they know the players can, in fact, **walk off the field" (not support and 
thereby defeat the project). Note tKat "Ixxly contact" (free e^thange of ideas) is 
- encouraged, "tackling" (confrontation) is allowed, but "interference" (emo- 
tional critiques or trying to change the givens) is illegal. At all tfrnes during the 
^ play, the focus is kept on the "goal" (serving the students and immunity). 
* The "press revie^^s" (public relations) can greatly afiect the morale and con- 
fidence of the players and spectators and must be handled skillfully and judici- 
ously. . ^ 1 * 

Above all, the referees in such a game must have great faith in the cali- 
ber of players and their ability and desire to play the game fairly; they also 
must believe unswervingly in the goal. It is possible for the referees to be "clob- 
btrred" (rejected or have the project sabotaged) by the players if they lose 
respect for the officials and/or the way the "game is being ciilled" (project is 
being managed). 

Philosophical Basis. This Participatory Project Planning Process is 
based on the PIP Formula, as follows: 

Participation — — .>. ,,, .„ » . Involvement ■ ' ^ » /Possession 

This is to say that when persons participate ;?ictively and willingly in a plan- 
ning process, they will become intellectually, emotionally, and physically 

*— . "f 
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involved. This ieads to identification with and feeling a |^ of the prCK:ess, 
personally as wetVas professionally; this represents an investment in the proj- 
eh. Once people invest in something (buy stock in*a company), they become a 
part of it and actua^ possess a portion of that in whic!h they invest. The pro- 
ject, pr company, is partly theirs. Therefore, they tr>^to help it become as suc- 
cessful as it can be, supporting it through their cc^tribution^ of time, good 
wiU, positive public relations, and so on. / • 

A second premise is that Aiost people have/suggestions and ideas worth 
considering, especially regarding projects that have a direct effect on them. A 
corol^ry of this is that most persons are reasonable about reaching consensus 
and not insisting that their is the only waiy. 

In addition, the process assumes thajf the project staff, though ulti- 
inately accountable for the project's outcomeydo not have all the answers; that 
they can learn from interaction with others ijlterested in the project; and, even 
though the staff may have conceptualized die project in a particular way, that 
another model may be more ideal when all the facts, needs, and opinions are 
considered. 

A further assumption is based on ^ preventive medicine corfcept that 
discovering ailments or problems early in the process makes them easier to 
treat or respond to than aiter the project ^sign is complete. When policies and 
procedures are etched in stone, it is m^ch harder to chisel changes in them 
than when they have just been sketohe*^ in chalk. 

Results, Ideally,' the skillEul use such a planning process will resuh in 
a program that (1) responds to ^he actual needs as perceived by the parties 
, cohcerncd, (2) ibakes use of thk expertise and experience of many diverse 
experts, and (3) gains the support and acceptance of the parties concerned 
tarly in the planning process. Ei/en thjough this approach may involve more 
time, effort, and risk, the resultant program should be a much better candi- 
date for institutional acceptance ^han ohe planneW by a few people and forccfl 
on the many parties that are ultimatel)^ going to affected by the program. 

Conclusion », ^ . 

Though the goal of gaining instit\jtional acceptance for our lifelong 
\ learning programs may l)e a difficult one to achieve, it is witliout a doubt one 
for which we, as lifelong -learning designers and advocates, must^pTkn and 
strive. By identifying the necessary pmcedures to be cpmplet^ and the 
obstructions that may need to be overcome, we should haVc a better chance of 
institutionalizing our programs. 

^. . • 
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Grdduaie instUutions and dimiors of college in-service luiivities 
must resfHmible for preparing faculty to deal with the 
incrmsing numper of aduU kamers. 



-Ecraipping Faculty to Serve 
* Lifelong Learners 



Frank Christensen 



Robert Wilson walked into his Thursday evening American history class and 
suddenly realized thai he was the youngest person in the room. Because of 
declining enrolinnent in the daytime Data Processing program, Eugene Collins 
has beep assigned to teach a continuing education course in the weekend col* 
lege entitled "Mini Computers for the Small Business, And in a midwestem 
liberal arts college, Bernice Alton has just concluded an interview with a forty- 
two-year-old corporate personnel specialist who is seeking credit for prior 
learning. These three faculty from different institutions have one thing in 
common. By design or circumstance, they are part of the growing faculty for 
the lifelong learner. 

' - * 

A Came oi Numbei^ ^ r 

During the past few years there has been much discussion about life- 
long learners and the impact that they have had and potentially cart have oq 
American higher education. On some campuses, older students already out- 
number the typical eighteen- to twenty-two-year-olds, and demographers and 
educational researchers tell us that this trend will continue. Not only are adult 
learners swelling college classrooms, but they are availing themselves of all 
other kinds of sponsored and self-directed learning opportunities, ' 



New Dineiims Jar Cmnmmity CvU^ges, 29, 1980 
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In addition to these data on adult learners, we are also aware of the 
diminishing pool of eighteen- to twenty-two-year-old students. In 1973, the 
U*S, Census B.ureau reported that in 1980 the rising number of eighteen-yeai:- 
old people will crest and will then sharply decline for a ten-year period, each 
year reducing the potential high school graduates upon which colleges and 
universities, until recently, had to depend to fill their classrooms (see Figure 1). 
Changes in the military draft, increased employment opportunities, and disen- 
chantment about the true value of a college degree have ftirther upduced the 
number of eight^n- to twenty-two-year olds for colleges. Because institutional 
budgets and faculty loads are most^often built on the nui^ber of students 
served, there is continual pressure to maintaib or to increase enrollment. The _ 
declining number pf younger people and the increasing quest by adults for 
learning alternatives pose an invitation to college and university teachers to 
become more intensively involved in the prospect of being the faculty for the 
lifelong learner. 

But this invitation carries certain responsibilities on the part the fac- 
ulty member, responsibilities that affect ^policies, the content of their curricu- 
lum, and their teaching methods. 



'Last week an old friend whom we had not seen for several years, upon 
seeing our children, commented: "Somehow they've changed. I guess they're 
taller." This observation is not unlike our response to teaching the adult stu- 




Figure 1. Persons 18-21 Years Old (in thousands) 
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dent. Qaite often they are treated as older versions of the eighteen- to twenty^ 
two-year-old when, in reaJity, adult learners are quite different (Gross, 1977), 
Their perspective on life is different. They have a different sens^ of them- 
selvw, (heir time, of what's worth learning, and how they intend to use their 
learnings 

If we can agree that the differences between adult and youthful learn- 
ers go beyond an age differential and that these differences are important con- 
siderations in structuring a teaching/learning process, then it is important to 
examine these characteristics and the implications that they have for teaching; 

Understanding Why They Come 

The reasons for adults to seek college and to participate in a formal 
education activity may be Jiighly diverse. However, each adult has a reason 
that could be important to the faculty member who is orchestrating the team--- 
ing environment. &)me of the more common reasons motivating adult^ to 
enter college are to prepare for a new career, gain skills and knowledge that 
can be applied to a present eareer or occupation, to cope with personal or fam- 
ily concerns, to learn for learning's sake, and to simply complete a degree. 

^ Morstain and Smart (1973) reported that it may be po^ible to link an adult's 
reason for participation in higher education with learner typology. In a study 
that they conducted, 648 adult college students were classified on the basis of 
the Educaiion Pariicipaiien Scaii,Bj& "Nondirected Learners," those with an undif- 
ferentiated patter^ of motivational orientations or no Sf^cific go^s or pur- 
pose; "Social learners," those whose primary interest was with people and 
relationships; "Stimulation Seeking Learners," who want to escape from rou- 
tine and boredom either in personal or occupational life by expanding hori- 
zons; "Career Oriented Learners," who see learning as directly related and 
important to their career or occupation, carefully weighing potential benefits- 
and outcomes; and lastly, those that might be called "Life Change Learners,'* 
those that see education as a way tp alter sever^i aspects of their life — perhaps 
to give it/new direction. ""^^V^ 

If faculty can develop an understanding for the reasons that a person 
has elected to pursue an educational activity, it can have important implica- 
tions for the way they chwse to structuVe the teaching/learning environrrient. 
For example, the people who are in college for occupational reasons, perhaps 
to learn new skills that they need in otd^X to maintain- or to advance in their 
jobj will probably respond best if they cark see clear utility and application of 
what they are learning. On the other hand,V person who has come for the ^joy 
of learning^ may respond to a more theorcO^ format emphasizing philoso- 
phy, ideas, and issues. And a person who has erirolled to gain knowledge and ' 

* skills to help cope with personal or family concerns may respond l)est to a 
teaching situation that emphasizes group discussions, stimulation, and feed- 
back. Therefore, what motivates adults to enroll in a college or university can 
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also affect the extent and level of their participation and the benefits that they 
might receive. The more we know about the adult learner in terms of why they 
are here and how they learn, the better equipped we will be to develop appro- 
priate programs, courses, and experiences. 

Ih^ Adult as a Learter 

All adults are involved in lifelong learning as they move through life 
stages, adjust to new roles, face life crises, and undertake new opportunities. 
Although much of this learning is global and diffuse (Knox, 1977), nearly 
every adult engages in some kind of extended learning project each year 
(Tough, 1977). Whafs more. Tough also found that many of these adults were 
learning at an exceptionally high level. 

Even with thf enormous involvement that adults have with lifelong 
learning, however, their learning styles and characteristics affecting them as 
learners change. In the classic text, Aduli Deveiopnieni ondLmming, Knox iden- 
tified the following seven modifiers to adult learning: 

1. Condition: Physiological condition and physical health can affect 
learning and cognition in various ways. Sensory impairment, such 
as poc^r vision or hearing loss, can restrict sensory input. Inade^ 
quate cerebral circulation or stress can impair memory. Ill health 
can restrict attention given to external events. 

2. Adjustment: The effective faciiitation of learning is less likely when 
" there is substantial personal or social maladjustment in the learning 

situation. 

3. Relevance: The adult's motivation and cooperation in the learning 
activity is more Hkely when the tasks are meaningful and of interest 
to the learner. , 

4. Speed: Especially for older adults, time limits and pressures tend to 
reduce learning j>erformancei 

5. Status: Socioeconomic circumstances are as!icK:iated with values, 
demands, constraints, and resources that can affect learning ability. 
Level of formal cdutation tends to be a status index must highly 
associated with adult learning. 

' 6. Change: Social change can create substantial differences between 
older and younger age cohorts (such as two generations)' regarding 
the experience and values internalized during childhood and ado- 
lescence. . . 
7. Outlook: Personal outlook and personality characteristics,. such as 
openmindedness or defensiveness, can affect the way in which an 
adult deals with specific types of learning situations. 
In addition to these conditions that potentially modify adult learning, 
there are several other factors that faculty should be sensitive to in teaching the 
lifelong learner (Wimett^, 1977), 
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Some adults^ are dpubtfu] about their ability to learn. Having been 
away from formal education, they are sometimes afraid of the competition 
presented by the younger "sharper^ student. To minimize this concern, faculty - 
should avoid situations where they compare learners^ deal with academic and 
personal problems of the leartier in private, use positive reinforcement, assist 
students, identify m^anisms to understand'and measure their progress, and 
be alert for other indicators of insmirity. y 

A second characteristic of adufts as learners is that they have many 
more. experiences to draw upon than younger studcfnts. The^v^dreness of 
these experiences can serve as a ricl^ resource for the faculty member to better 
underhand the learner in terms df past experiences, present activities, and 
future plans. In one institution a faculty member has developed a personal 
information sheet that students fill out at the beginning of each semester. The 
' purpose of this is to identify inform^tion'and experiences that he can use to 
help guide his instructional plan, takmg into consideration the personal needs 
and experiences of those in his class. 

A third characteristic is that participation in an emotional activity may 
be a second or third level priority for lifelong leamejs. In addition to being 
students, they often have job, family, and oth^r personal circumstances that 
interfere with their academic functions. One veteran aduh educator expressed 
his approach as loose and flexible, citing examples of arranging in-place-of- 
class learning activities for the mother who had to stay at home for an extended 
period with a sick child, make up assignments for the salesman who was regu*- 
larly out of town, and ciuricular and material mocUficatiqn to accommodate 
specific learning needs- Like this faculty member, others who have baromc 
involved with^the teaching of adulr^earners have found th^ they need to be 
extremely sensitive to the personal circumstances of adults that affect their 
involvement in educational activities. 

To provide the experiences and the environment appropriate for the 
lifelong learners requires a commitment on the part of the graduate schools 
who are preparing bur future facuhy, the instituti^s that facuhy are serving 
in, and the individual faculty members who are uhimately responsible for 
their own professional skills. 

the Rote of the Graduate Schpo! 

Few graduate schools prejiare their students for teaching in any practi- 
cal sense, leaving classroom performance largely to chance. Even fewer gradu- 
ate institutions prepare future faculty for teaching lifelong learners. Elemen- 
tary and secondary educators have long known that it takes more than content 
knowledge to be a successful teacher and have built int9 the teacher trailing 
programs, instruction on learning theory, child development, and teaching 
methods. Yet when it comes to college faculty, the Ph.D, or content knowl- 
edge become the entry criteria^§eldonijdoes one liave an opportunity to study 
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adult development and adult^eaching techniques prior to entering the class- 
room. 

With the extent of adults participating in higher education, graduate insti- 
tutions have a responsibility to expand their preparatory programs to teach the 
slqUs and entry level competencies that faculty will need fot teaching the lifelong 
learner. In addition they should routinely have available short term work- 
shops, summer institutes, and continuing education programs that develop 
and enhance the skills and competencies of the teachers of the lifelong learner. 

The Role for Institutional In-Service / 

Almost every institution has som? provision for irv-seFvice faculty 
development. The range of these efforts is from mcftlest, low-cost programs to 
complei||models of organizational development. Although the worth and suc- 
cess of faculty development activities may be a debatable issue; faculty remain • 
the number one resource of an institution. Their ability to function effectively 
^nd efficiently will determine more tjhan any other factor how well the institu- 
tional goals will be achieved. One cannot assume that the faculty enter ah 
institution prepared to serve the educational needs of the^lifelong learner. 
Content knowledge and prior experience with younger learners are inade- 
quate preparation for the task of teaching older adults. Therefore, if the insti- 
tution's in the business of lifelong learning, then there is a place for profes- 
sional development and in-service activities designed to develop and to 
improve the professional skills for faculty serving this clientele. 

Some examples of institutional efforts in providing professional oppor- 
tunities include tuition remibursemenf for graduate^ourse work related to the 
adult learner, expenses for wqikshnps and conferctires on adult learning, cam- 
.pus programs on techniques of teaching adults, and professional materials, 
subscriptions, and. sabbaticals that focus on the lifelong learner. 

Other institution^ include program developr^tfnt as part of their faculty 
in-service activities and provide opportunities for facuhy to develof) new and 
innovative progr^s dealing with lifelong learning. An example of this typt* of 
activity could be the employment of consultants and releasing time to enable a 
faculty committee to implemeot a program for adults to receive college credit 
for experiential learning, 

^Those institutions that employ the concept of organizational develop- 
ment recognize the necessity to structure staff developmeiiL. throughout ti*e 
institution to include faculty, administr^brs, and classified staff. Through tlus 
organizational thrust the institution would develop admission policies, coun- 
seling services, instructional prograny^nd extracurricular activities that are 
consistent with the needs and ijii^^rtfst of the lifelong learner. In addition, all 
facuhy, administrators, and staff would participate in professional develop- 
ment activities designed ti> equip them with the sl^ills and competencies neces- 
sary to function within their rbles in serving the adult learner. 

3.9 
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Self-Assessmenf ap^ Self-Directed Growth 

In spite orthe fact that we have chai^ged graduate institutions ajid 
directofs qf college in-service activities to become more resppnsible for the 
development of the faculty for the lifelong learner, it is ultimately m teach- 
ers' personal obligation for their owh professional growth. As lifelong learn- 
ers themselves, they could tecorae students /of aduh learning and devel- 
opment. By identifying the skills that are needed, facult^ members could 
then identify how they learn, what they need to learn, and what resources are. 
available. Through this process they can then structure a self-directeci'eauca- 
tional plan to develop and strengthen their teaching competencies. ^ 

Conclusion 

Several i;:onclusions can be made, some specific and definite, others 
more genefi^ind obscure. It is quite obvious that the future of American 
higher education will be greatly affected by the emergence of the lifelong 
lea^r and by.the decreasing availability of the eighteen- to twenty- two-year- 
old students. The reasons that are motivating these older students to enter col- 
lege will be aC3iv^ts<as their educational backgrqunds and learner characterr 
istics. Yet it is the facmiy member's responsibility to create a learning environ- 
ment and to guide the educational experiences suitable for their needs. 

To develop the skills and the competencies thpt faculty will need for 
this task has to be shared: shared by the graduate training programs, the 
deploying institutions and the individual faculty member, Perhaps'the^chal- 
lenge of preparing facuhy for the lifelong learner is awesome or at least tfou- 
blesomei^nevertheless, the consequences of not doing so are even more awe- 
some 
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A dei^hprmnUU counsiting pwgmn can make Ae differemt biiumn 
success dnd fcnltm as rnntry adults^ making important changes 
and dmsionsy teA iheir ability to dchieve. 



Counseling for Development 

. C. Richard Eisele 



Wonderful things doii^t always happen when adult learners are plugged into 
existing classes, significant developmental and critical life changes ^bn't stop 
happ>cning after the early twenties. 'In fact, the adult transitions may be 
equally as meaningful and problematic as the adolescent transitions (GoUld, 
1975). Reentry into education itself clearly indicates movement, decisions 
bein^ madg, and transitions in progress. For some returning students, college 
may be the testi^ig ground for what Erikson (1963) calls *gerierativity versus 
stagnation" issues: "Am I really capableW becoming more than I am?**, **Will I 
be able to learn at the college level?^, "Will I be abfc to go to'^ school and keep 
my farhily and job intact?" 

These caaJse times of uncertainty and Self-reflection, times when some 
of the old questions S{ personal value and worth are reevaluated. There is a 
natural apprehension over returning to school often intiensirted 4>y a fear of 
failure based on negative past experiences. And yet the^ can ajevebo opti- 
mism and faith that ^most defies analysis. Many believe that this new adven- 
ture will provide opportunities for increased fulfillment, productivity,, and, 
seif-expression (Muskat, 19^8). 

That very optimism, however, contains the seeds for future discour- 
agement« Fear of failure and wiliingness to take njsw risks are often in delifcate 
balance, with "each experience having the potential to disrupt that balance for 
better oi^ worse. • 

Many of us have experienced, and current research confirms, that 
adult learners appear to be in a hurry to get somewhere and often set rather. 
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unrealistic' goals* There swms tobc a sense that time left to learn and grow is 
iimited. This impatience is often in conflitt with a. lack of basic ddlls and a 
confusion about available ^career and educational opportunities. Time and 
time again, older students come in with an elevated career goal, ai desire for an 
♦associate degree, and litde awareness of the nccdfOT writing skills. It i^ a great 
frustration for them to have to take the time to learn to write. 

It is imperative that^we temper our eagcm^ to seek lifelong learners 
as clients with an equal sepSs of responsibility for serving them well. Some will^ 
make it almost in s^jite of what we do. We can rather easily meet the expecta- 
tions of the professional looking for career advancement, the middle .class 
housewife looking for new friends and a new hoWby, and the small business 
owner in need of accounting skills. It is the students who are not quite so clear 
of purpose, not as self-confident, 'and not quite so well informed who need 
more than just a course menu (Sawhill, 1978). Without a thorough self-ass^- 
ment a^id without an understanding of available offerings, they will be unable 
to -rntegratc program with nc^. Poor choices will be made and ^mc may 
leave with less confidence than when they came. Failure experiences for 
reentry studerits can often lead to complete discouragement, damaged self- 
concepts, and avoidance of future learning opportimities. 

Progrifii Functions ^ ,/ • ^ ^ 

To eficctively m&sit the needs of these students, counseling is as essen- 
tial as contract learning, flexible scheduling, decentralized locations, asw?^ 
ment of prior learning, developmental skills (rfferings, and otheiy>rogram- 
matic responses to the neiJ^clientele.. Counseling functions can be integrated 
with other programs but they must be provided and directed primarily toward 
the students^ most in need. ^ 

Academic Advisement* One pf the prime functions of a gocxi counsel- 
ing program is to provide guidance in the pnocess of academic planning and 
participation. Kndwies *(1972) and other educators have shown that adults 
have immediate sJiort term goals and a problem-centered orientation to leam-* 
ing. Very often this takes the form of career and vocational concerns. They ' 
want relevance bctw/jen their educational experiences and their immediate 
career goals. They want each course to have immediate usefulness. However, 
beneath this surface concern hide some of the aforementioned anxieties, con- 
fusion, and uncert^iinties about their lives in general (Nash and S^utman, 
1978). Counseling can enhance' self-underst^ding and help students make 
some sense out of and find meaning in a complex array of educational oppor- 
tunities. Often unifying themes and sequences can be found that pertain to a 
broader vtew of self and to those immediate goals. The adult student who 
wants to be a small business administrator may discover that poor interper- 
sonal skills are the weak links both in terms of her persohallife and her voca- 
tional aspirations. The prospective social worker may find new value and 
meaning in the study of history and culture. 



Oeclfion Making. Making better choi<M involves knbwtng more 
about oneself and about the options available, but the greatot payc^ may be 
that by making better dioices students will feel more effective as people (Nel- 
son, 1976). The counseling program jshould hdp students become better plan- 
ners and e valuators of t^eir own learning. should work to promote the psy* 
cholpgical principle of movemeqt from dependence to indef^ndence of self- 
reliance. LfCamers can become better self-asse^rs, planners, participants; 
and e valuators with practice and more awarena» of what tt is they are doing 
and learning. 

Learning Skilli« As students get involved in academic experiences, a 
concomitant counseling proce^ can help them discover and develop infor- 
mation processing skills that can be used in any learning situation! Analyzing 
the similarities and differences among African cultures and comparing Freud- 
ian and Rdgcrian theories of psychology basically require the same cognitive 
skills. By learning to compare and contrast, synthesize and analyze, students 
can enrich their experience with each content area selected. 

The Environment. To accomplish these tasks, it is essential to create a 
supportive and encouraging environment where personal, career, and educa- 
tional goals can be explored and where ^dents can develop the skills and con- 
fidence necessary to take responsibility for^eir own growth and development.* 
Encouragement and support does hot mean the overuse of sympathy and 
praise. Although some praise can be used effectively, excess use can lead to 
student dependency and distrust- • 

.The tension that results from the Coexistence of a wiU^gneas to take 
risks and a fear of failure can lead to student growth. We cannot and should - 
not remove all the risks and challenges inherent in this new adventure. How* 
ever, we can demonstrate that succe^ often comes in small increments, 
emphasize' the value of small gains, and cushion the jolt of reality. Students 
should be guided into learning experiences that are slightly beyond thfcir pres- 
ent capacities so that growth rather than discouragement is the result (Cross, 
1971). We can also keep failure in perspective by using peer support, paying 
attention to individual strengths, and examining the learning that can result 
from unsuccessful experiences* "Even though you didn't fmish the work for 
that couVse, your determined attitudes and the results of your project were 
great,** and **You know, Mary, 1 have the same problems writing things down 
that yqju have" are the kinds of encouraging remarks often heard in a develop- 
mental counseling prograih. 

Liaison. It is important to keep in mind that a counseling program 
cannot be all things for all students. Without enlightened administrators and 
faculty, a strong developmental skills program, and some of the progmmmatic 
arrangements mentioned earlier, results will not be satisfactory. The pro- 
gram, however, can be a conduit through which information c^n flow to and 
from the faculty and the administration. Increased knowledge of the concerns, 
needs, and idiosyncrasies of adult learners can be communicated to instructors 
and' administrators and in turn information about/tHe coUiege and its faculty 
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can be shared with students. This mutuality of understanding and flow' of 
information is netessary if the different parts of tiie college are to work.as a 
consortium for serving fhe lifelong learner. 

Referrals. The program"* also should act as a referral and brokering 
agency to resources both within and outside the college. Needs will arise dur- 
ing the planning process that cannot \^ met by the connoting program or the 
regular curriculum. Qne of the needs certain to emerge is for a strong develop- 
mental skills program. As we all know, many otherwise competent and intelli- 
. gent students are lacking in language, mathematical, or study skills. Ideally* 
the counseling program can identify and refer these students to appropriate 
resources before they get inyolyed with too many learning experiences that 
require those skills. ■ 

In-depth personal, career, or psychotherapeutic counseling is most 
likely beyond ihe capabilities of the college. Trying to meet student needs in 
these area^ would undoubtedly be at the expense of other students. The coun- 
stilfng program can refer those students to n&ntal health and other appropriate 
service providers. 

The Counselor-lmtructor 

0 

So far we have viewed counseling as a process rather than the behavior 
of a person. However, the vital core, the sine qua non, of any program resides 
in the people staffing it! To implement the above functions effectively, the 
counselor- instructor must have a firm belief in the potential of ail students to 
grow and develop. This should be combined with individual and group facili- 
tation skills, the ability to relate with fa^'ulty and administrators, and a solid 
understanding of tbe institution, other available programs, and their effect on 
student development. Working with adult students requires the ability to help 
students assess needs, values, styles, and'goals and to translate thos6 needs 
into an educational plan. At the risk of painting an ^dmost quixotic picture, the 
counselor should have both the knowledge of cognitive prcKesscs and the abil- 
ity to demonstrate how skills gained in one experience can \^ used in other 
learning situations. This is a person who is mare generalist than sf>ecialist, as 
much a teacher as a counselor. Familiarity Vith the stages, developmental 
. tasks, and differing learning styles of adults is another prerequisite along wjth 
the ability to lead students through a prmcss of inquiry. For example, some 
learners will have a rather simple view of the world, seeing things as "rights 
and wrongs'' or "blacks and whites." They will identify with authority figures 
and accept their definitions of right and wmng. Others will be much niore ten- 
tative in their assessments and coinplex in their thinking. They may seek more 
independence and less structure in their learning environments/ Some stu- 
dentj5 may really learn something only when they have practiced it; othefS will 
learn iR^tter from reading, writing, and rrfiective observation. The coiinst^ior 
nmst be able to help students become familiar with their own uniqueness and 
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help them plan experiences that are congruent with yet challenging to their 
present condition. 

^Vhether or not a pro^^ is successful may ultimately rest with the 
attitudes of its sta(T. Coun^Ior-instructors should have a high tolerance for 
^ ambiguity and a willingness to risk involvement; they are not afraid to encoun- 
ter others or themselves (O^Banion and others, 1970), because attitudes seem 
to be contagious, the chief ingredient for the educational counselor may be an 
enthusiasm for life and learning. 

Alternative Arrangemento 

Sincfe the counseling prwess is so necessary In the educational develop- 
ment of many lifelong learners, we wiH have to find innovative alternatives to 
the costly and sometimes ineffective "counselor in fubicle" model. Very few 
institutions these days have the luxury of hiring a large staff to meet the needs 
of a new group of students. Some of the ^ernatives used successfully include: 
the establishment of decentralized learning centers where students can drop in 
for personalized service; the use of educational mentors who provide both 
guidance and instruction as a student moves through an academic program; 
the use of adjunct counselors as supplements to an a^eady overburdened staff; 
^e use ^f telephone coun^ling services for home-based learners; and the 
development of life^ career, and academic pla^ining workshops that run paral- 
lel to the students' other courses. 

. A Proposed Model 

I would like to briefly propose a developmental counseling model 
for adult learners. It is a, model that dosely resembles the one used at the 
Community College of Vermont. The^ settings are groups of*between eight 
and fifteen students. The agenda is learner^ assessment and educational plan- 
ning with peer interaction, support, encouragement, reality orientation, and 
the development of self-reliance as themes in counterpoint, The counselor- 
instructor facilitates support and interaction, provides information, and 
. teaches learning process skills. An important adjunct component is a set of 
materials, a handboo k w orkbook, that ^^rovides assessment information and 
exercises, de^riptiom of available college programs, and aids for implement- 
ing and evaluating learning activities. The materials may be used by individ'- 
uals to supplement the group activities or 'as a textbook-like resource for the 
class. ^ 

^he environment for students is characterized as both supportive and 
challenging. The learner is in a state of moderate tension where he is chal- 
lenged to extend slightly beyond his present level of development; the dualistic 
thinker, for instance, who sees only two extremes |K)ssibIe can be ena)uraged 
to explore a range of intermediate alternatives. Opportunities are provided 
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for students to alternate between self-reflective and active participant modes. 
Students are encouraged to discover new things about themselves and to apply 
those understandings by trying out new activities and behaviors both within 
and outside of the counseling group. The resultant new learning is then 
reflectecj on, evaluated, and integrated with prior knowledge ^nd skills. 

In the ideal situation, this processes the student's first experience with 
the college. It should l^gin before extensive involvement with the regular cur* 
riculum takes place. However, it is more than orientation. It provides an 
ongoing support group for the student as other academifc content aireas are 
explored. 

Because this process encourages cognitive growth knd development, 
and because the learner is becoming more proficient as a consumer of and par^ 
ticipant in educational opportunities, this experience is central to the needy 
student's academic program. 

' Stages. 1 he model is developmental because^ it progresses in stages. 
Learning and attitudes from one stage form the basis for ihe next and the suc- 
cess of each stage is to a large degree dependent on the Success of the prior 
stage. We have described the stages as assessment, planning, implementation, 
and evaluation. These labels should not b^ viewed as tight, exclusive categor- 
ies of activities but as ^ useful framework to help students understand the 
sequences within the process as a whofc. One cannot plan effectively without 
assessing the present situation, and implementing a facuhy plan will usually 
be less than satisfactory. The evaluation stage allows for reflection on new 
learning gaiacd and provides information useful for future assessment activi- 

ties* ".i^ 

Its application in practice can be briefly dcscribc^d as follows: it is in the 
assessment stage that many of the myriad dimensions of individu^ differences 
are explored. Exercises, activities, written materials, and instrument^ ^tfe used 
to help students increase their self-awareness around such topics as learning 
and interpersonal styles, values, present knowledge and skills, and personal, 
career and educational goals. Increased self-undqrstanding and new skills for 
self- reflection are developed. Students in need of special diagnostic testing are 
referred to the proper resources. This stage provides iht foundation, the 
groundwork, from which all other activities are built. 

Once this information has been organized so th/t it is understandable 
to the student and to others, the planning process begins. Information about 
available learning options is juxtaposed with knowledge gained from the 
assessment stage. It is here that stuUents often become aware of some unfore- 
seen realities (such as lack of requisite skills and knowledge, ambitiousness of 
goals, anticipated opportunities not available). New awareness of strengths, 
on the other hand, produces a higher level of' self-confidence and motivation. 
Students develop decision and choice making skills as they weigh the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various options against their more clearly defined 
goals. 
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The imj^ementation stage in vdvear helping students get the out of 
tbeir chc^n learning experiences. Thnnigfa role playing, di^nisston, written 
f» cxcrd^ and materials, active inv(^vement is emphasized along with the 
development of cc^itive and learning process skills. 

Evaluation ideally occiu^ throughout the pnxxss but becomes the dom- 
inant theme near tbt end of each cycle. Students reflect on sfuch questions as: 
"To what extent am I accomplishing my gcmls?*, **What li^knowlaJge and 
skills am I acquiring?'', *Hdw wcU am I teaming thcm?^, and *What am I 
learning that I didn't {dan for?^ 

Throughout this cycle, channels of communication arc kept open with 
instructors and administrators and appointments for individual counseling or 
referrals to other programs arc made when necessary. 

It is important to reaffirm that if the proce^ b succ^ful, learners wiU 
be naorc independent and ^-reliant. They will make the bc^ pebble use 
of available resources. An awaren^ of limitations will be offset by increased 
self-a>nfidence and entbusiami.* They will understand and handlo^iAe learn- 
ing proc^ better. In essence, they will be more efSKrtive, less dependent 
consumers of education. 

s 

Con€liisi0ii 

Of course, the contenb of this chapter can only scratch the surface of 
wha^ a good counseling program should be; Any institution serving lifelong 
learners will have to sets it own crf>jectives-^d from those derive the most 
appropriate functions and activities. The actual model designed will have to ' 
mesh with the needs and constraintff of the college and of the students served. 
What does seem dear is that mere caveat cimptors in the catalogue will not suf- 
fice. 

The lifelong learning movement holds great promise both for the 
growth of the participating aduhs and for the vigor of the institutions involv«l. 
The absence of support programs for these students^is as likely as watered 
down curriculums and lack of standards to prevent us from keeping that 
promise. 
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Vamus fypes of an^kOentuhtased pn^pmu focus ^Otmtion an ^slmatiMal 
eukonm, evaluaU fffftctim on the basis of fmformmux, impwiw ihi 
cmUntialing pfoms, offer flexibility, and provide qualify control 
of educational experieTu^. 



Competence-Based 
Education for 
Adult Learners 

E, Sharon Hayenga 
Hope B. Isaacson 



The concepts of competence-based education and adult learners both defy 
straightforward characterization. Aduh learners, who are attending colleges 
and universities in unprecedented numbers, have not enrolled for higher edu- 
^ cation with a discrete or homogeneous set of characteristics, abilities, or needs. 
Likewise, competence-based education ii a very complex educational concept; 
and its complexity is compounded by the fact that it has been operationalized, 
and thus defined, idiosyncratically from program to program, andfrom schod 
to school. 

Competence-based education has enjoyed more attention during the 
1970s than in the decades which preceded it. Secondary schools, as well as. 
|K)stsecbndary institutions, are lcx)king at compsetencc evaluation as a potential 
solution to contentions of declining standards. Actually, many aspects of the 
Adult Basic Education projects and GED testing practices are competence- 
based ways of allowing adults to earn high schcK>l credentials; and many col- 
leges and universities have either considered developing programs in compe* 
4ence-bai^d education, or have already implemented such programs, in 

^Nm Dimiwui/of Cvmmunity Caiie^s, 29, 1980 39 
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res|X)nsc to the concern for more meaningful ci^edentials and to the serial jus- 
tice arguments of adults. 

Americans are particularly responsive to the connotations of compe- 
tence-bdsed education because of their esteem for competence: notions of 
innate individual corfipetencc, a valuing of each individual's rights to achieve, 
and the sense that all persons should have equality of access are ide^s and val- 
.ues which have shaped the nation's most complex social policies, including 
education. It is this value system, in conjunction with the notion that social 
agencies are ultimately accountable to all citizens, whith supports much of the 
kind of programming competence-based educaticyi might make^ possible: flexi- 
bility of access and p^ing; fixed, nondiscriminatory standards; clarity; indi- 
vidualization, and others. 

What Is Competence-Pased Education) 

It is diflicult^to generalize about competence-based education, because 
educatiorps; by implication, competence-based, and because there is tre- 
mendous programmatic variation among competence-based education pro- 
gram^. Some characteristics tend to transcend programmatic differences, 
however, and do distinguish competence-based education from more com- 
monly practiced classrrom instruction. Probably the most distinctive feature is 
that competence-based education focuses most of its attention on educational 
outcomes; such programs deemphasize the specialness of the classrcx)m as ^ 
•educational proce^ and profess at least an egalitarian attitude toward a broad 
spectrum of educational processes. They a^gue that such flexibility best serves 
individual learning needs, and enhances long-term educational benefits. 

Certainly competence-based education programs that are thoughtfully 
developed and are ^refully implemented emphasize educational processes. 
The difference is that all the educational prmresses are fotfused toward the out- 
comes (competence)^ Thus the educational process Becomes a means of 
achieving an end, rather than an end in itself. 

Educational units in k competence-based program tend to be more dis- 
crete' and mu£h more explicit than traditional classroom work. Expected out- 
' comes, instructional resounds, teaching methcxls, and evaluation criteria and 
pnxesses are articulated prior to the beginning of the unit. Ideally, ^uch fac- 
tors will remain constant — from classroom to classroc^m, and from the begin- 
ning to the end of the unit. They should serve to focus educational activity for 
the duration of study on any given competence. 

Evaluation practices in a competence-based program tend toward per- 
• 'fprmahre tests, rather than paper and pencil tests. Ideally, performanre mea- 
sUtcs v^ll measure actual competence, as opposed to tlie mastery of the con- 
ti^t; ((Sontent mastery is often u'sed as a proxy for compi^tenxe, and obvi- 
ous Siiorlcomings of such equivalency arc strong forces supporting the c<>fn})e- 
tence-fata?ed educatior^ movement.) In addition to a preferrnce for perfor- 
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inance evaluations, competence-based programs emphasia^ criterion refe]> 
enced measures, rather than comnidnly U5«l .normative standards. Propo* 
nents argue the constant standards support both accountability and equality in 
ways which arc superior to more flexible normative standards. 

Some Types of Competence-Based Prograim 

^ Fortunately, the concept of competence-based education is flexible. 
Institutions have been able to adapt the basic principles to meet institution: 
Sfmrific needs. 

Alvemp College, a liberal arts college in Milwaukee, has developed one of 
the most widely respected and publicize competenc^based education programs 
in the United States. The coUege toc^ a very sophisticated approach to con- 
verting its entire undergraduate liberal arts curriculum to a competence-based 
program for educating primarily first generation college women. It is one of a 
very few programs which attempted to reconcile the philosophical tension 
between competence-based educatk>n and the liberal arts by developing a two- 
trick program: the curriculum of the college features discipline-bound course- 
work (tontent), and offers, additionally, instructional resources which help 
students achieve the broad, general cc^petenciesWiich the college has desig- 
nated as the educational outcomes which its liberal arts degree represents* 

Students' achievements are record^ on a two- track transcript, record- 
ing progress both through the discipline-bound coursework of the college and 
the required achievement levels of each of the eight competence areas: develop 
effective communication skills; sharpen analytical abilities; develop a facility 
for making value judgments and independent decisions; develop a facility for 
social interaction; achieve am understanding of the relationship of the individ- 
ual and the environment; develop an awareness and understanding of the 
world in which the individual lives; develop knowledge, understanding, and 
responsiveness to the arts, and knowledge and understanding of the h^niani- 
ties; and develop workable problem-solving skills. 
^ Assessment of the coursework and academic majors and minors is con- 

ducted by the faculty. Assessment of most of the competencies required in the 

* ejght major competence areas is conducted primarily in a sophisticated, cen- 
, tralized assessment centey which is stalled with both faculty and community 

* professionals. % 

A different kind of competence-based. education program has been 
designed by MANEC (IVLetropolitan Area Nursing Education Consortium). 
It is a consortium Effort, involving all five public |x)stsecondary education 
institutions in greater St. Paul, Minnesota — two vocational technical schools 
(916, 917), which offer practical nursing programs; two community colleges 
(Inver Hills, Lakewood), which ofl'er associate degree registered nurse pro- 
grams; and one baccalaureate institution (Metropolitan State University) 
which offers a baccalaureate degree in nursing. 

Of/ 
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Their consortium model is focusing on the development of a compe- 
tence-based vertically articulated career ladder prc^am for nulling person- 
nel. It features t^e standardized assessment of student competences in units 
which are much smaller than course equivalents, thereby maximizing the stu- 
dents' use of time, and also allowing licensed pr^tical nurses^to earn clearly 
articulated advanced standing in an associate degree rjursing program, and 
allowing both LPNs and RNs the opportunity to cam advanced standing in 
the bacca]aureate4e\^l nursing program. The competence-based approach has 
been designed to facilitate professional upgrading and new licensure require- 
ments by focusing on competences ratherjthan cour^work or methpd of tran- 
scripting (for instant, vocational schools record LPN students' achievements 
in clock hours; the colleges record achrevement in credit). 

The educational institutions have together defined the competences 
which span the nursing profession from LPN to BSN. Their program allowa 
flexible entry and flexible exit, and emphasizes the assignation of the nursing 
credential based on demonstrated performance against criterion referenced 
measures. Detailed records of student progress and student performance are 
on flic, and evidence to.date suggests that students' performance is high, both 
on the job and on state board examinations. The assessment of competences, 
as well as the instructional plans, emphasize the interpersonal and affective 
aspects of nursing, as- well as the knowledge and skills asj^ts. There is sub- 
stantial evidence to suggest that student performance is higher as a result of 
the competence-based program, and also that the articulated career ladder will 
have a very positive effect ofi the careers of many adult women who have 
,worked for years as nurses' aids or licensed practical nurses. 

Still another kind of competence program utilizes insfruc^onal tech- 
nology, atomponcnt which olTers maximum, flexibility of access and individu- 
alization of pacing. Potenf ially, it may even reduce the cost of individualized , 
instruction (once the equipment has htcn amortized). A" exampi^ of this type 
of competence-based education is PLATO (Personalized Learning and 
Teaching Opportunity), a computerized instructional system developed by 
Control Data Corporation.- Corporations, proprietary schools, community 
education centers^ technical schcbls, libraries, and'colleges use it to teach spe- 
cific c(^||epts and skills; To date, the PLj^TO system offers a wide variety of 
programs, ranging from courses in composition and finanrial management-to 
resume writing and blackjack (it is possible to play games with this computer 
for fun!). 

, The major drawback to technological teaching equipment is the rigid- 
ity of the system. While the programs typically measure competence and pre- 
sume mastery, there is ample evidence to suggest that the equipment has very 
limited uses, primarily for individualized tutoring or supplemental education. 
There is no tolerance for individual learning styles, and there is only the most 
minimal support and feedback system. 

Finally, nmny colleges have found a modified forfti of competence- 
based education to be the besr approach for a program which credits prior 
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Experiential learning. The metropolitan area Minnesota community colleges 
developed a consortium prograrn (which dropped most of the consortia! 
dimensions once each of the individual programs became fully operational) for 
crediting prior experiential learning on the basils of demonstrated competence. 
The consortium features of the program met with difficulty in the face of each 
institution's sense of autonomy with regaird to academic standards and curric- 
ulum. The administrative aspects of the colleges' programs remain unifonn, 
however. 

The six community colleges allow adults past the age of twenty-five to 
earn credit for prior learning by demonstrating competence in the academic 
areas which are taught by the collective colleges in Minnesota.*Full-tirae fac- 
ulty, part-time faculty, and community evaluators assist students in estab- 
lishing the criteria for competence evaluation and in selecting an assessment 
technique which seems most suitable to the competence. The system has been 
designed as nonpunitive, in the sense that faculty assist students* in preparing 
for competence evaluation by providing clear inforrijatjon about the cdmpe- . 
tence, criteria and measurement techniques, and by offering suggestions for 
review reading or applied experience. 

The programs articu^late very well with existing programs at each of the 
colleges. Administrative policies have enabled the programs to be financially 
successful, and transfer and articulation policies which are favorable to the 
crediting of prior experiential learning have been worked out with most of the 
nearby baccalaureate level institutions. Most faculty express a clear preference 
for the competence-based approach which calls for a new measure of the stu- 
dents' competence, in contrast to the awarding of a blwk of credits for life 
experience learning, or to the evaluation of a complete student portfolio, both 
fairly common practices for the awarding of credit for prior experiential 
lea)'ning. 

Why the Recent Emphasis on Competence-^^ed Education? 

An implicit reason for the recent emphasis on competcnce*^^M cdu^ 
cation is probably; quite frankfy, an increasing demand for newlcinds and 
higher levels of coicpctence. With increasing rates of both*social and techno- 
logical change, the^iortcomings in an educational system which emphasizes 
single-setting apfJlications of bK)th thoii^htvand skills are disturbingly appar- 
ent. Focusing on competence, if it can l>e usefully and appropriat^ defined, 
offers the attractive prospect *bf moa* holistic and llexible educational pro- 
grams. 

In addition, pmponents of competence-based education contend that it 
is the most workable appmach to providing \>oi\\ the equality of access and the 
equality of outcome whicTi many groupsv^previously educationally disadvan- 
taged, need — most notably, women, ethnic minorities, employed .adults, and 
|X!rsons who are working in occupations confronted with recently legislated 
position upgrading and^relic^Uurc standaixls. They see the explicitncss of the 



competence-based system, as well as the inherent potential for individualiza- 
tion» as one of the best ways to end discrimination in education. 

^ Many postsccondary schools are looking to competence-ba^ educa- 
tion as one of the possible responses to charges of qualitative decline, and to 
demands from employers for some kind of performance quality control. Fur- 
thermore, it* may offer the most viable alternative for attracting and retaining 
new student clietit'eles, A well-designed and carefully implemented compe- 
Icnce-based education program has many connotations of integrity and of 
responsiveness, both important qualities in the minds of adult learners, and of 
skeptical fir$t generation college students. 

Some Probieim Related to Managii^ Competence-Based Prograim 

Many issues in comj^tence-based education rcyfnain unresolved. There 
are problems due to the lack of technical skill in competence articulation and 
measurement, and problems due to organizational proc^ses and change. Fac- 
uhy , particulary from fine schools with highly cherished traditions of individ- 
ual academic autonomy, often resist a shift in emphasis from the process 
oriented system to the outcomes oriented system. Many also experience dis- 
may at the new kinds of collegial relationships within the institution which 
must be develop before complete credentials can be defined and articulated. 

Most academicians have not been trained in competence articulation, 
nor in measurement and evaluation. They are not practiced in seeing t^c 
interrelationships which 9§ttn exist in the best competence programs. They 
often express concern that the focus on so much technical and process related 
information will rob learning of its vitality and will^^duce minds from the ere- * 
ative to the literal. There is also widespread concern that competence training 
might faecpme too c^si^er oriented, and that students will become too focused 
on functional aspects to the exclusion of aesthetic or cognitive insights. Many 
are concerned that the rigorous attention to defining outcomes, and levels of 
outcomes, will fvirther stratify an already too complex and stratified system. 

One of the most critical obstacles to the development and operation of 
any alternative program, including competence-based education, is the lack of 
leadership from within the system. ^Governing organizations ^nd funding 
agencies have been slow to-acknowledge the complexity and scope of the prob- 
lems which higher education is having in its relationship with ^ew clienteles.'' 
Inadequate sup{>ort and leadership will almost certainly mean that an inferior, 
competence-based' education program will be put in place. Such an unfortu- 
nate circumstance may be very self-defeating,- it cap easily reduce the yitaiky 
of the curriculum to a lifeless grid, seriously disrupt the organizational har- 
mony of the institution, and disappoint once again the students for whom the 
program was designed. The implementation of a respectable competence- 
based education program almost certainly requires a rather substantial, long- f 
term commitment. * 



Potential ContritAi tions of a Competence-Based Program 

<i 

* Visionaries and proponents of competence-based education are quick 
to identify a number of very desirable contributions which such programs 
might mak^ to higher education* One of the primary advantages is that it 
might improve the credentialing proce^, thereby restoring pubHc confidence 
in the area of credentials and in* the processes by which one acquires them. 

There is the possibility-that competence-ba^ education offers ^c- 
most wbrkable option for providing the kinds of holistic defmitions of compe* 
tence which are so badly needed. Concurrdritly, it may be possible to design 
evaluation techniques which will measure actual competence, rather than 
proxies for competence. 

A competence-based approach to crediting prior experiential learning 
may be thg best alternative^ to achieve quality control over mdti practices, and 
<*may also be the most desirable approach for. relating cooperative education,* 
experiential learning, and advanced placement to the complete programs and 
xurriculums of an advanced institution. Furthermore, a compfetence*based, 
individually pac^ program may be the most human and serviceable solutioh 
to the problems of students who hafn more slowly or quickly than average. 

Focusing* on competence, rather than on educational processes, ^ffers 
ihe advantage of integrating higher education more^;5mpletely into the social 
fabric of the community. It paves the way for improv^ c(K)perative relation- 
ships With corporations, service organizations, and cultural institutions, 
because of the nondiscrftninatory attention id educational outcome rather 
than process. TTie. clear articulation of educational outcomes, and the consis- 
tent reporting of actual student performance are basic prer^uisites to 
improved /transfer relationships^ a problem which is rapidly approaching the 
critical stage. 

Finally, the development and implementation of a jjompetence-based 
education prograrrf ofTers institutions an exciting opportunity for self-scrutiny 
and renewal. The involvement of new student clienteles brings richness to an 
academic community and greatly enhances the relationship of the organiza- 
tion to its external constitiaents. There js the additional benefit of improved 
stiident self-image. 

Evidence about competence-based education .programs is inconclusive, 
for^the most part, except in two areas: (1) evidenpe dpes suggest that the pro- 
grams can attract significant numbc^rs of new learners and meet their needs 
well, at least in specific areas; and (2) students report an increased sense of 
self- worth and personal strength. 

Summary 

\ Competence-based education does ofler the prospect of genuine educ a- 
tional reform. There are serious limitations, however; attempts to define hoils- 



tic competence and to measure such complete aSJ^ts of competence have 
been only partially successful. While it is possible for competence-based edu- 
cation to make a number of significant educational contributions, there is also 
the possibility that it can give the illusion of reform without seriously impact- 
ing the problems it has been designed to address. Careful attention to the defi- 
nitiohs of competence, to the implementation of assessnient, and to the inte- 
gration of the prograrns are necp^ary if such pitfalls are to avoided. 

However, evidence suggests that many students benefit from compe- 
tence prograrns, particularly if such unit&complement a program which incor- 
porates a variety of educational appfoachcs. Adult learners, particularly, seem 
to respond well to the self-discipline required for com{^tencf!'based progr^s, 
* and there is over^vhelming evidence to indicate th^it such students will increas- 1 
ingly insist on credit for expcirienfial learning on^i competence documentation * 
basis. - ' - 

The credenti^ling prwess, whether it be in the form of state- issued cre- 
dentials or institutionally ^warded certificates and degrees, is increasingly 
attacked for its discriminatory and superficial evaluation practices. This area 
stands to be improved greatly with a sophisticated competence-based evalua*, 
tipn process. * 
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Approaches to Recruiting 
the Adult Learner 

Linda Reisser 

It is estimated that although the numter of eighteen- to twenty-one-year-old 
stude^nts .attending coHtjge will dedine significantly during the^ext twenty 
years, the number of persons over fwenty-^five ai^d seeking higher education 
will increase from 11 million to 22 million in 1990 (Weathersby, 1977). The 
projected enrollment shifts will also produce much more diversity among stu- 
dents. Students will differ from each other in increasingly significant ways. 
They will be high and low academic achievers, old ^nd young, eager to earn 
vocatiopally oriented degrees quickly, and flexible in their desire to acquire 
knowledge for its own sake. 

Cross, who lias descril^d these new learners in recent books and arti- 
cles, has emphasiEed that the reservoir of new students increasingly includes 
those who are academically and financially disadvantaged. These students are 
more likely to be first generation college students, female, handicapped, by 
inadequate verbal and written skills, inclined to be passive^n learning situa- 
tions, less interested in intellectual pursuits, and fearful orfailure (Cross, 
1971). 

Those of us who have worked with older learners have seen other pat- 
terns. Many adults interested in returning to school: 

1. Are easily frustrated by the language, procedures,^ and require- 
ments of higher educational institutions; 
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2. Are cxcifed about learning and highly motivat^, but anxious 

dbout their abilities to compete with younger students; 
N^.> Either liave very specific carasr goalsjlwu' are at a 1ms to know how 

to'iflate their Abilities and ^tudcs to the job market; 
* 4. Arc unaware of the variety of riontraditional learning options avail- 
•^ ablc, such as independent study, individualized degree prograihs, 
cr^t for prior learning; 

5. Have jcji^ and family responsibilities which implicate their aca- 
demic sch^ules; . 

6. Are often at a turning point in their lives, such as a career cl]^^, 
transition from married to sin^ life, or returning to school afters- 
period of honiemaking or pi^-time woric; ' \ 

7. Are easHy alienated by institutional practices which fail to^rect^i^ ^ 
their life experience, diverse learning styl^ and skills, liecds to use 
time efficiently and to ^perMnalizc** tteir educdtion^ and special 
needs' for^ild care services, basic learnihg^^ills, support* groups, 
aiwl extracurricular activities whiich appeal to l^iults; 

, 8, Are making significant inv^stmente of time and n^i^ Hp order to 
' . ^ accomplish educational goals. J . , . , . 
6oUcgcs and universities that wish* to jpfK^ their doors to more adult 
^learners cannot continue to structure rficjir recruitment and admi^ion proce- 
dures as they have ui the past^ §c^c ihstitutibns that have been serving diverse 
adults; have learned and benitfit^^fi^m sitap^^^ while others continue to 
follow tradition^ It is not easy, to eicSmine and revamp outreach programs, or 
to reeducate" f^iil'ty ^ci staff, but it must be done if the real needs of adult 
Icarncj^ are to fa^ served. ^ 

Recrultn^nt Techniques . « 

Admission officials have routinely traveled to high schools and college 
transfer programs in order to contact potential students. Yet their approach to 
nontraditional students has been to wait for them to walk^in and inquire, 
expect them to decode college catalogues and course schediiles, and find their 
way around the alien environment of the campus. ^ 

To recruit more effectively, colleges must be creative in attracting the 
attention of lifelong "learners, proactive in translating academic jargon into 
practical language, and conscientious about making adult learners feel com- 
fortable and confident. 

Publications should revised or designed to appeal to lifelong learn- 
ers. Pictures of adult learners with "testimonials'* can speak more clearly to 
some au'dtencesthan a catalogue. Brochures should deal with frequently asked 
tjuestjons, such as ^'How do I register for courses?**, X^kn I be a full-ti^ne stu- 
dent and still keep my job?^ "Can I get college credit for what I already 
know?", *What about health care and financial aid?* Services must \^ described 
with the adult learner in mind,. 
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Special interest courses, workshoj^, and forums can be designed for 
specific groups and brought off campus to the community. Aduhs may ini- 
tially feel more inclined to attend an evening discussion on marriage and 
.divorce than a semester-long sociology course on **The Changing Family.* Yet 
one can be u^ to stimulate interest in the other. Short courses, brown bag 
lunch seminars, and one day workshops provide contact points for faculty and 
community raembers. They portray coUegc staff as a group of credible people, ^ 
interested in current topics, approachable and exciting. Furthermore, they 
reinforce the notion that learning is a useful and enjoyable pastime for all ages. 

' Outreach courses are especially appropriate for adults if they arc 
designed to address their real life problems, such as relating to others, parent- 
ing, life cycle changes, managing money, health, ;^d diet, energy conserva- 
tion or various self-improvement tools. Books like Gail 5hechy*s Passages have 
stimulated interest in various life stages, and highlighted the fact that adults in 
different stages have different interests, crises, and developmental tasks. 
Courses aimed at each life stage may have more appeal than traditional topics 
in the social sciences. 

Other successful offerings may deal with pr^tical skills for upward 
mobility, such as management skilly public speaking, fmancial planning, cri- 
sis intervention, assertiveness training or the latest techniques in a trade or pro- 
fession. Still others appeal to popular interests, such as psychic phenomena, 
UFOs, gourmet cooking, popular films or lK>oks, organic gardening^ regional 
or local issues, and political,«cultural, or social developments like the women's 
movement or the aintinuclear power demonstrations. 

Continuing education programs have been doing these kinds of things 
for yeau^. But sometimes academic administrators fail to see their pptential for 
turning workshop participants into full-time students and therefore do not 
suggesit any foljowup. How many academic departments lake time to brain- 
storm ideas for creative educational offerings based on the interests of adults in 
their community? 

Courses designed for specific target groups have also proved successful 
at bringing new audiences into the university. South Dakota State University 
brought 300 senior citizens to the campus to sample minicourses in Scandina- 
vian History, South Dakota Pioneers, Living on a Fixed Income, and Nutri- 
tion and Exercise. They also participated in a crafts fair and were provided 
with musical entertainment. Members of the Student Senate served as hosts. 
Based on the success of that one day program, an advisory council was formed 
to make the educational needs of senior citizens known to university officials, 
and plans were made for them to educate others about the €xperie|>ce of aging 
through use of the campus radio station. 

Versatile outreach people who can elicit the educational needs of target 
groups can do a great deal to bridge the ^ap between town and gown. Work- 
shops on management skills for women who, work in financial inslitutrons, 
empathy skills training for ministers, basic Survival skills for the handicapped, 
pollution control and saiety workshops for refinery employees, cardiopulmon- 



ary resuscitation for hospital personnel, field trips to metrojx)litan museums or 
theatres for art or drama groups, discussions of b^st sellers for Jibrary fans, 
workshops on the freatment of rape victims for enforcement ofiicers, pub- 
lic relations course^ for business {xK)ple, and omer endless possibilities can add 
vitality tp a commumty, as well as increase^e college's reservoir of potential * 
students, / 

Use of the media is dso essential U^r recruiting adults, Beyonc^ the placer 
ment of newspaper ads and public sen/ice announcements about registration 
times, colleges should develop strategies for portraying their sensitivity to the 
nk'ds of aduh learners. They can /ncour^ge feature articles on the student 
mother Avho graduated along witl/her son. They can inform the press about 
innovative activities of faculty members who test solar energy units on local 
farms or run special seminars fo/ school counselors, Pubfic information crfTicers 
can look for radio and television opportunities for stall* persons to discuss new 
degree programs, non traditional student services, an on^campus meeting of a 
national asstKiation, or a new research project which will l^p the community. 

Using the media t(/bolster the college's image as a service oriented, 
enjoyable, down to earth human enterprise will add to the positive public feel- 
ings about it, The message should t)e "We have something exciting and useful 
to ofler you," instead of yWe are a costly and intimidating collection of scholars 
who teach esoleric sublets to your children," 

Surveys of the educational interests of Iwal aduhs can be another way 
to inform the college/as well as pn)niote it, 1 hey can generate names and 
addresses of aduhs eyj)ressing an interest in a course or degree, as well as find 
patterns of preferret/ times and topics, needed services, and demograpbicidata 
about poieniial students. Attached lo the survey can be a list of the courses 
ofTered in the eveti/ngs for thecWrent semester, some relevant facts alK)Ut the 
number of.older sj/udent^ enrolledKhow easy it is to enroll, and who to contact . 
for assistance, / ^ 

. Administering a survey, like reporting on a new program, provides a 
reason for collegt' staiTto be out in the county instead of stuck in their offices. 
It increases the ^n-rson to person contacts so important for ixxruitmcnt. It also 
reinforces the *VeVe interested and responsive'' message. 

Sui-veys can he conduf ted in traditional random sample ways or, even 
better, delivered in person to community groups, })usinesses, or professional 
meetings. The collitge siiould not overlook its own employees as {)Otential stu- 
dents, and tlieir aicessihility as survey partici{>^uits. Surveys cducaiicmal 
interests, espt-cially when done for cornnuinity gn)ups or professional organi- 
zations, should be pron^ptly followed up with course offerings or workshops. 

Scholarsliips for adult learners are another tool for recruitment. These 
cAn im ludi- s|h-( ial awards created throuji^h lundraising drives, or small fifty 
dollar awards donated by ,stu{lenl organizations. Finam ial aid stafl must work 
to articulate the fiew options for middle income families, as well as to suj)p(>rt 
lobbying efforts which will make current lederal programs more ncxibie. 



Refermls from other organizations and institutions should be encour- 
aged through ongoing regular contact initiated by college staff. Colleges and 
universities in the surrounding area should be made aware of the sf^ial ser- 
vices provided to nontraditional students. Other types of organizations which 
serve potential students should be cultivated as referral sources. These include 
state agencies serving low income and disadvantaged persons, churches, 
senior citizen organizations, women's groups, service clubs, and professional 
associations. An articulate spokesperson for the nontraditional student pro- 
gram should seek invitations to address these groups, and should take along 
brochures and catalogues. ' 

Developing gtxxl personal relationshif^ with well- placed professions 
can not only spread the word about the college, but can also lead to other 
unex{^cted benefits, such as CETA trainees or human service program 
interns attaching themselves to the institution as recruiters Or advisors, or col- 
laborative grantwriting projects springing fropi shared community service 
goals. * " 

Telephone followups are an essential part of proactive outreach. Many 
adults who are hesitant to press for information will opfen up to a responsive 
staff person who contacts them. Any excuse will do. Names on surveys, work- 
shop rosters, or slipws of paper passed along by currently enrolled friends can 
legitimize a phone call by someone representing the dean of stiidents, or the 
admissions oifice, and wondering "whether you wanted more information 
• about our degree options,** or **if you'd like to attend a question and answer 
session.** Sincere words of support and encouragement have made the differ- 
ence between a homemaker^continuing to stay at home versus "taking that 
course IVe always wanted to take.** . . 

Special orientation sessions have been usetl successfully by some col- 
leges to offer an alternative to the "Bring your parents and tour the Residence 
Halls'" sessions. For working adults, it makes sense to organize evening meet- 
ings^ with child care provided, and advertisetl as an *t)pen House" (preferably 
with refreshments). Potential adult learners are sofnetimes put off by meetings 
that sound too formal or intimidating. They prefer to be informal, bring a 
friend, and listen to other adults with whom they can identif/. 

One midwestern university enrolled increasing numbers of nontradi- 
tional students by moving away from aftermK)n (jrientations, which presented 
overviews by student affairs j>cople and deans of alleges, to evening open 
houses focusing jprimarily on other adult learners discussing their decisions to 
return to school. This was followed by small group discussions or individual 
advising by generalists with^yman relauuns ski^s. Colle^^^ who talk 

ai potential nontraditional students sometimes lose audience attehtibh by 
describing majors and minors, while the adult is wondering whether he or she 
will be the only forty-year-old in class. The emotional barriers to re-entering 
college are as formidable as the abstract iss^^s 6i' how many credits irquai a 
degree. ^ ^ 
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Satellite Centers have worked to bring the college to the community, 
and demonstrate the variety and applicability inherent in lifelong learning 
activities. Adults are mone likely to talk to each other about good programs, 
and attend them, if they are ofiercfd at convenient times and places. Whatcom 
Community College in Bellingham, Washington, has resisted establishing a 
central campus in order to make education more accessible to adults in its ser- 
vice area. It maintains six centers and rents fifty other sites around the county. 
Courses and workshops can be offered according- to the needs of specific com- 
munities, from aquaculture courses on the Lummi Indism Reservation to self-- 
paced data processing skills in a downtown business latoratory. The college 
^ also encourages community groups to use its facilities for meetings, and indi- 
viduals to design self-directed learning contracts whether or not they wish to 
complete degrees. ' 

Easing the Re-Entry Process 

When aduits finally walk in the door of an admissions office, they are 
ready for entry level advising. How this is done can make the difference 
between attrition amd retention. The experience of successful recruiters sug- 
gests that adults need more individuafized assistance at the entry point than do 
traditional students whq have the benefit of recenr experiences in academic 
settings, and the elaborate sppport systems built into residence halls, How% 
ever, once these adults "know the ropes," they are very capable of negotiating 
their way through the system. n 

If adult learners are alienated at the entry point, they will not as-easily 
stay around and learn the system from other students. Instead they will drive 
home and report the insensitivitics to their friends and neighbors. Conversely,' 
superb entry level advising will be reported to other adults as further evidence 
of the college's growing commitment to diverse adults. 

A staff person (or small group of persons) should be clearly designated 
as coordinator of outreach efforts and the first perspn to be contacted for 
admissions and problem solving. There arc several reasons for this. The col- 
lege ceases to be an impersonal bureaucracy when there is at least one person 
who understands, helps, and advises in a consistent way, and to .whom adults 
may refer others and know they will get resulfs. This should be a trained pro- 
fessional with a commitment to adult learners, and a willingness to take people 
around to various offices, answer all pertinent questions at one time rather 
than sending them olTon the dreaded '^run-around,*' and cut through red tape 
with a machete in order to help the student achieve his or her goals. Even if all 
staff members are generally aware of the needs and problems of adult learners, 
the outreach efTorl will flounder without a person at the front d(K)r who has a 

' tdoiyinatitig and advwacy .n>lei . 

One jx*rson netds to keep track of ongoing community contacts, moni- 

^ tor data gathering efforts, serve as spokes|>crson for nontraditional student 
programs, and build ongoing support within the college. It does not matter 
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whether the ccx>rdinator is in Student Services, Academic Affairs or Continu- 
ing Ekiucation, so long as he or she is weii qualified and has adequate clerical 
and monetary support and ongoing afitrmation by supervisors. 

The coordinator should try to ipvolve as many faculty members and 
^ students in outreach efforts and program development and therefore must 
possess considerable administrative and human relations skills, as well as a 
zest for learning and an innpvative approach to problems. 

Another important function for a coordinator involves protecting the 
ojatreach program or special oftice from political attacks and budget cuts. 
When competition for shrinking resources threatens the program, the coordi- 
^ nator needs to beVeady to defend it with facts, figures, alliances, and advo- 
cates. The computer may ^ready cqntain information needed to justify the 
program's existence— 1/ it is asked to show the number of students over twenty- 
five, which ones took outreach courses for the first time, anrf how many subse- 
quent courses were taken and credits generated. 

Training for college personnel who deal with adult learrters should be 
instituted. This includes the entire hierarchy from clerical people through the 
department heads and chief administrators. Those who* believe that adult 
learners do not need special treatment are the ones who never think to explain 
the CLEF exams or who don't know about drop-in child care ^rviccs. The 
nontraditiunal students themselves are best qualified to enlighten the staff 
about problems and barriers. In role play situations, they can ask the coordi- 
nator of the summer session why the only social activities provided are "keg- 
gers** and sock hops when adults living in the dorms (they de live in dorms at 
times) have petitioned for their fees to be spent on tutoring, study skills, and 
pot luck dinners with faculty memlxrrs. They can ask the chair of the academic 
affairs committee why the college will grant thirty credits for a university year 
for action assignment on an Indian reservation, but not allow credit f«r prior 
learning during a year spent doing social work in Harlem. 

Training sessions ||iould include not only coverage of the characteris- 
tics of diverse adult learners, current servi(;es and needs, policy issues, and out- 
reach efforts, but also a request that they assist in the recruitment effort by per- 
sonally talking about it to their friends, and by adapting their behavior to their 
new insights. Large and small changes may be e*qually important in making 
adults feel welcome, from creatij|g individualized degree 'programs to staying 
open during the lunch hour and after 5 p m , to providing toys in the office 
(nontraditional students frequently are parents). 

The adniission process should l>e simplified and adapted, to adult reali- 
ties. Adniis^on forms should be shortened, or adults told that they need hot 
fill out parts requesting their parents' names or major intentions if they are 
undecided. They should be itrassured th^t taking-one cou^sp is as ac ceptable as 
taking five. Prohibitive rnatriculatiyn and transcript fees should be eliminated, 
^p^ciajly for "special students who only want to take one or two t ourses. 

Most adult sludeiit^ He^. tlH)i:o.Mgh explanations of such things as cred- 
its, majors, core requirements, audits, dr6p§ ahd adds,.4cadlincs, and regis- 
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tration procedures. Many are too shy to ask. The forms and schedules are 
likely to be seen as complicated documents, replete with cxxies and abbrevia- 
tions which are indecipherable. IhitiaT academic advising should include a 
**walk through" of the registration pfocess done over and over until the student 
shows that he or she can do it alone. Care sliould taken to elicit conceips 
and questions, even when the adult looks self-assured. 

Entry level advising should entail a checklist of essential information 
that the adult Heeds to know in order.to make use of the college's resources. 
The advi^r should discuss the student's general and specific goals, clearly 
explain the options available, outline the bejiefits and services that are con- 
ferred by student status (es|^ially things like low cost health care for the stu- 
dent, the spouse and the children, discount prices on performing arts and 
sports events^ career advising, counseling, and student organizations), explain 
the role of a faculty advisor, summarize special options like credit for prior 
learning and independent study (unheard-of for most adults), and clarify ways 
to solve pn)blems if they arise (like substituting one course for another, refund 
policies, grievanc0 procedures, how to get tutoring, arid so on). 

Providing this kind of information in writing may be helpful, btit it is 
more effective t» explain things face to face and answer the individual's ques- 
tions, using the written material as back-up. Most adults nc^ed to be shown 
how a qatalogue and course schedule are used. If they understand, they will 
not be calling your office with questions! % 

Try the "buddy system" for helping students get through registration. 
Many experienced adult learners are more than willing'tabe a "buddy" to njsw 
students. Oh many campuses they have organized themselves to not only team 
up with incoming adults, escort them through registration and help them plan 
their schedule, but also arrange for child care, ca/ pools, and family suppers 
which help the spouses to get involved in the college. 

Services and Programs for Adults ^/ 

It is obvious that if adult learners do not feel that the ct)llegr has any* 
thing valuable to offer them, they will not/t^ke advantage of it. While tr/idi- 
tional degree programs and student actiVifies may meet Ihe needs of some, 
they may not niake use of them unless bridges are Mailt. New services will also 
need to be instituted. These may incIAde: individua]i^ed degree programs; 
credit for prior learning; wider use of thc,Col!ege Level Examiriation Program 
(Cl.EP); more varieties of "testing out oP or "challenging" regular courses; 
developmental courses aimed at enhancing reading, writing and math skills; 
study skills and tutoring services; a nontraditional student club or netwprk; a 
lounge and office for nontraditional students; k newsletter or place in the col- 
lege newspa|K*r for events of interest; high quality, low cost child care services; 
hiring adult students to recruit others, provide orientation and .advising, or 
consult with various ofUces alK)Ut b<x*oniing more responsive to adult netxis; 
counselors who will run support groups arid toimsel adults in transition; 



career ^airs^ aqd woiicshops deseed with adults in mind; graduate student 
interns assigned^^ work direetly with adult students as counselors, group lead- 
ers, activities organizers, and so on; a coUege-'wide advi^ry committee to con- 
tinue improving serviced to aduUs; special recognition for outstanding work on 
behalf of students, staff, and faculty to foster Hfelonp^ learning. 

In summary, coUeges wanting to increase access for lifelong learners 
must decide to do a number of things: 

1. Agree to do wl^atever is necessary to create educational options 
based op the studmCs needs. This may entail a willingness to alter 

. the degree granting process to allow for credit fonpast ex{^rience, 
interdisciplinary studies, on the job intemslHpsyor a ten year pro* 
gram of part time study; * j ' 

2. Insist upon quality and integrity of degree requirements, based ftn 
institutional^ standards, but acknowledge the validity of different 
modes of learning anid instruction ih mee'ting tho% standards; 

3. Support proactive and innovative outreach pfojects which bring the 
college out info the community; 

4. Assign responsibility and provide institutional resources to an indi* 
vidual and staff for recruiting adult ^tudents, and serving their 
needs as they proceed into and through the College; ^ 

5. Recognize the importance of person to persdn communication in 
recruiting adults, and the importance of promoting feelings of self- 
-confidence and belongingness in lifelong learners; 

6. Involve the entire college or university staff in recognizing the 
needs of diverse adults, adapting programs and services, and Join- 
ing in the recruitment ^effort. The consistent message from the 

. trustees and president on down to thef receptionists should be *Sve're 
glad you're here, and well do what we can to be of service to you.** 
One definition of the word "recruit** is **to furnish or replenish with a 
fresh supply; renew; restore health or strength,** College that have taken sys- 
tematic steps to respond effectively to the learning needs of diverse adults have 
reaped benefits t^yohd the increased FFE count. Adult learners bring fresh 
ideas into the classroom. Faculty develop new and better modes of teaching 
which benefit all students. T\w system becomes more flexible, and the new 
learners bring strength and health to the institution by sharing their life expe- 
riences. 
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A look bI some of the factors that qtustion whether the tradUicml 
methods of 'dispensiag' higher education ef^ the best ^^mais 
forleaming. * 
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Options for Lifelong Learners: 
The External Degree 

Gordon^owperthwaite 

Twq year colleges need to decide the ro^ they will travel into their ftiturc, 
whether they will ask students to adapt to tAeir way of life —a nice but limited 
luxury pcsdlaps^or whether they will overrule caution and begin to provide 




the flexibility needed in adapting to a revolution in adult leai;ning, 
^ content to fulfdl individual and social ne^. In terms of adult learners^^li^sk 
is exacerbated when lockstep processes are imposed upon self-dif^ed and 
highly motivated people. In fact, the student withdrawal lists are indicators of 
how traditional prograixis and traditional t^elivery systems can fail the needs 
and expectations of adult learners who often are locking for re-education, or 
art late bloomers suddenly^ realizing the importance of education (or its joy), 
but And that the system is not interested in them except on its own terms. In 
our throwaway society with its concomitant acceptance of impermanence, it 
has taken quite a while for such a waste of a "natural'* resource to create a rip- 
ple on the pool of conscience. 

After all, a large number of adult lesimiys are interested in developing 
abilities which generally are clearly defined and have a pragirtatic focus: how 
can they do something that they know they want to do, like improve job skills, 
pnjpare for a career change, learn a new vocational skill, **improve myself." 
But what is offered must be relevant to their lives as they see it, not b^ause an 
institution says it is. Thk is a direct challenge to programs of study as well as 
tQ^5>^s in which they are di$|^nsed. Traditionally the criteria espoused for 

* ^ 
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college learning were narrow, hzsed in part on the nineteenth-century model 
of a society with a trained elite. Exemplary alternative degree programs at 
Community College of Vermont, Everette College, VVhatcpm Community 
College, William Rainey Harper College, Inver Hills Community College, 
Bunker Hill Community College, and Sinclair Community College are con- 
fronting this elitist legacy and are pointing the finger of suspicion at those who 
maintain that the distribution of higher education of tlje masses in nontradi- 
tional ways will mean the abrogation of "academic standards." But more of this 
later. * 

Higher education is moving iiua/iew direction, one which embraces stu- . 
dent diversity. Although most educators arc awareof the harbinger of student 
demographics, it would be unfair tojsay that shifting from a posture of educat- ' 
ing the elite to educating the masses is solely the result of competitive pressures 
and shrinking accounts receiyable. Sensitive smtennae in colleges and univer-, 
sities all over the country,jiave picked up signals farom a widening spectrum of 
lifelong learners seeking opportunities to grow. But they are seeking such 
(^portunities in a variety of ways which are compatible with their lifestyles 
and learning styles. They are seeking avenues .which will clearly support their 
goals and aspirations; and for many it is an education less abstract and more* ^ 
^ experiential. ^ ^ ^ " 

New Options for Teachers i 

As this new student group demands an increasing voice in the choice of 
what colleges offer, we see a wider range of learning alternatives being ere- • 
ated, although not yet in a wide array of institutions. Such a stirring up of tra- 
dition creates a turbulance felt throughout the campuses but it "is not all nega- 
tive. New options for learning can create new relationships between the fac- 
ulty and the students that provide faculty members with good opportunities ^ 

Afor personal and professional growth. In some alternative degree programs, \ 
working with individual differences and applying knowledge about stages of 
adult development and the adult life cycle can create a mentor-student part- 
nership with immeasurably satisfying consequences fOr each. 

To act upon individual dllTerences in terms of studenj development 
becomes the challenge which leads to ne;w roles for us as teachers, new insight 
into our own strengths and weaknesses, and new opportunities for effective 
service. « 

Chickering's wofk at Empire State College involving adult develop- 
ment (ego development, intelle<rtual development, and ethical deyelupment) 
and the life cycle points the way toward a clearer view of how students learn, 

* both in terms of student self-understanding and faculty appreciation of difler- 
ent learning styles. Chickering asks the question: "can^we increase our capac- 
ity to recogniifie and act on individual differences more efTectively — both as an 
institution in terms of developing alternatives and resources and as individual 
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mentors and administiators in terms of woridng directly with stud€;nts?'' He 
answers (1976, p, 5): '^I think we can. Research and theory concerning the 
major areas and stages of adult development is a good place to start. This 
approach is useful t^cause (1) it identifies significant areas of individual differ- 
encds; (2) it describes major dimensions of learning and development impor- 
tant to college students; und (3) it has powerful implications for students' edu- 
cational motives, orientations toward knowledge, teaching practice, approaches 
to evaluation, and student-faculty relationships*"* 

A New«Look at Elders 

The graying of America is the graying of the campus, too. The Mon- 
^dale Bill on lifelong learning pa^ed in 1975 makes mandatory the assessment 
of the educational needs of older and retired persons. The Age Discrimination 
Act which became effective in January of this year will have significant impact 
on campuses everywhere. Even a quick l(X)k at the statistics on aging shows 
the huge growth which can be expected in this older group during the next 
twenty-five years. As people retire earlier, -those at fifty-five or even fifty will 
face problems of time and leisure now faced by people sixty and sixty-five, 
especially as technological advances in medicine help this group to stay health- 
ier longer, growing old will remain an active stage of livir^g, Qot a passive one. 

What can community college^ do to demonstrate interest in those per- 
sons fifty-five and older who make up a lai^ and currently increasing seg- 
ment of the population? First of all, they can come up with imagitiative oppor- 
.tunities to meet the real needs of this group which frequently include flejcible 
time and location criteria for learning. New programs will have to move 
beyond the general current practice of opening the campus to ""golden agers,* 
which usually means the use of the library, the volleyball courts (or more sed- 
entary activities) and enrolling in traditional courses for ^enrichment." 

The agism syndrome in this country has created a constellation of prej- 
udices and opinions concerning elders (those j^rsons sixty years and older), 
Agism ter/ds to create and reinforce false stereotypes about ceA*tain modes of 
behavior; which are considered "correct" for them, such as the fact that elders 
can't le^m; are interested only in entertainment and are therefore to be set 
aside to forage for the remnants of their lives like old cattle fenced ofi from the 
herd. On the contrary, most elders are perfectly able (many tinles eager) to 
meet rigorous intellectual demands and need to be offered classes and courses 
. which involve psychological, personal, and (Kcupational needs related to their 
stage of the life cycle. Allen Tough's studies of adult learning (1978) indicate 
the extent to which adults of all ages are engaged in self-directed learning 
activities. Reducang or eliminating fees' is finq, but there is more to meeting 
our obligation to these special people than that. Inviting elders to eat in the 
cafeteria, use the learning resources center, the physical activity facilities, and 
attend classes free is not sufiicient commitment to satisfy our coilective^con- 
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science. Other arc^ of concern include pensions, social security, invcstment$, 
legal services (wills, frauds^ obtaining rights), physical fitness progt^ams, infer- 
mation. ob aging itself (death and dying), crisis management, nursing care, 
and so on. In addition, for those **younger" elders >yhoare facing the closing 
out gf a productive working life, there is great need for retirement programs in 
order to tackle such related problems as lack of role definition, retirement 
shock, retirement and housing, retirement and spouse, and retirement health 
and nutrition, 'to mention just a few'oT the more pressing ones. It is not incon- 
ceivable that many of these programs will have to become a part bf the institu- 
tion's "road show" as the idea of ^e "community as campas" beckons a respon- 
siveness which is less tradition bound and more, ecumenical. 

Crediting Prior Experiential Learhing ' , 

Some community colleges, affirming the existence of college level* 
learning resulting from prior experience, havc^eveloped delivery systems to 
provide lifelong learners with opportunities to demonstrate. competencies 
which may lead to credit and credentials. Assessing prior experiential learning 
.is not new, but few colleges prqtyide a ^^jmprehensive and flexible system. At 
Sinclair, any student may enroll in Portfolio Development and portfolio fac- 
ulty^ work with students across all disciplines of the college and in several loca- 
tions, as courses are scheduled to suit'the needs of the students, both on the 
main campus aqd at neighboihood centers. Portfolio' classes begin as group 
sessions* and thembecome individualized as students arrange appointments 
with faculty when imy find it necessary to discuss particular problems related 
to development and docupientation. The entire prior learning portfolio pro- 
gram is tied into the credit system at-the College, Students receive credit /or 
the portfolio development course and additional credit when evaluating fac- 
ulty agree that previous learning meets instructional requirements-. 

Reaching Beydnd the Campus 

Another outreach opportunity for community college portfolio (%ve]- 
opers is to conduct prior learning }K)rtf()lio classes at businesses and agencies 
around the city. Sinclair-works with employees at private and public agencies 
such as Inland, VVright Patterson Air Force Base, ^nd United Way, to help 
theni identify prior learning at the college level. I'his learning is described and 
documented through the development of a portfolio which, Jike the portfolio 
prcxess describtxl previously, may lead to tly granting of course credit. -Such 
programs take the campus to the community in ordc^to make this aid to life- 
long learning as convenient as possible for adulf students, Agam, tht^goal is to 
provide time and space fo^ students who might otherwise not be able to con- 
form to rigid time and class schedules 'mjuircd for on-campus learning. 



* ^ ^. A further way to cement relationships between academic and business, 
industry, and service communities— which again reflects the idea of time and 
space flexibility— ig to provide si^ially designed education relevant to those 
needs and to the times in which we live, such a$ experienn^ planned at differ- 
ent times ^d in diflerent places;on site: the ofT-can^iyM^mpus. In order to 
determine the need, facuhy cail-be given release time to make contacts with- 
community practitioners concerning iheir special requirements and to develop 
other ofl'-campus activities. Programs like this tend to strengthen relationships 
■ between campii* an? comrnunity and prpvid^ the teachers involved with a 
pool of resource people whom they may be a^le to use as guest lecturers and 
whom*" the college may be ^e to recruit as adjunct faculty. Such a program is 
in the formative stages between Sinclair and Monsanto Chemical in Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. The success of this kind of program depends on educational insti- 
tutions xealizing that it is ""academicalty -ethical and economically prudent to 
their Ibng-term interest to serVe the sMcial needs of the broader community by 
/encouraging flexibility in program 'c&sign and service. 

Uarntffig Contracts fo^4tf^ion£ Leariwrs - , ^* 



A comment by William Glasser in Schools Wiihout Failure expresses a 
conceal which clearly leads to a rationale for a program of individualized 
study and its Jiontraditional appeal to adu)t leaniers: "Today much pf what we 
xall education is -merely knowledge gatheriiig and remembering. Problem 
solving, and thinking, never strong parts of our educational system, have been 
down-graded* ... At all levels of edu&tion weiiave now an ijitense effort, 
perhaps reaching its peak in college and graduate school, to^ program people 
with predictabicknow ledge in the same way our computers are p'ipgrammed, 
. . . Education emphasises a lesser function of ^the human brain, memory, 
while relatively neglecting its major functioTf, thinking^(i969, p. 35}. 

If Community college programs are to ^ttract an irH;reasing body of life- 
long learners, they must be concerned with experiential learning, with person- 
alizing education, with loosening external co'htrol.s, with flexible time and 
place requirements, with proactive learning, with affective-development of the 
students^ and witlijurthering the c^evelopment of a host of other lifelong learn-, 
ing skilh involving caceer research and counseling, values clarification, coping 
with change, and other relevant topics. It is very important fop thf ^ programs 
to encourage a balance of cognitive and iafiective development to promote con- 
fluent learning with^more assurance than the traditional appmach. with its 
heavy emphasis upon memorization and feedback, lockstep group activity, 
and little or mSrgiilal student teacher interaction/ 

In many eixtemal degree programs the learning contract is the pivot upon 
. which the idea of individualization fufns. Learning contraclfs aljow ib^ sludent 
to influence the learning to a great degree ^Ideally this influence^ill ix'flect the 



student's learning style so that he or she can capitalize on modes of study most 
pitxluctive to lasting knowledge. Sonie stuj;lents learn best through avid reading, 
research, and Writing; others find learnirvg more meaningful when it is largely 
exptTiential, where reading is balanced with interaction with human resources 
in and beyond the cpUege. The best learning contracts are those which provide 
options and are designed to capitalize on the strengths and minimize the weak- 
nesses of its creators. In many program^f this kind learning takes placx? through 
the vehi(% of a contract involving the student, a faculty facilitator (sometimes 
called a core faculty), and perhaps several teaching faculty (sometimes called 
mentors) who approve the contract and make final evaluation for grades and 
credit. Core faculty work independently.but closely with the student to assist 
him or her in developing contract components, to assume a student advocacy 
role with mentors, and to proviiJe multidimensional support aimed at success- 
ful student gn)wth. Learning contracts normally fiKus on three areas: (1) objec- 
tives or competencies to be mastered, (2) learning activities keyed to that mas- 
tery, and (3) evaluation of the pnxJucts of the learning activities to make sure 
learning has taken place in terms of the course objectives. 

A learning contract might l^st be envisioned by comparing it to a class- 
* room experien^. In a typical classroom setting for a course in marketing 
management, students listen to lectures, read assigned chapters in a text, may 
explore some additional resources such as the Journal of Marketing, take tests, 
and {>erhaps complete a project. But all of this is done in a prescribed time 
frame such as a quarter or a semester, and learning is not self-pac^cl, but lock- 

«^eP' .... . 

A learning contract is an individualizing experience and, depending 

upon the scope of the project, time-Oexible. l*he marketing student may or 
may pot read the textbook, but may opt to explore parts of several recom- 
mended texts, delve into pt^iodic literature with a fcK:us on certain industry- 
related marketing problems, interview two or thiTC marketing managers to 
find out the key issues, in current marketing practice (such'as the effect of 
rapidly risjng gasoline prices on distribution cost elTectiveness), do a Contrast 
paper 6n the markcting'strategies of three dilTerent kinds of goc?Kls retailers, or 
arrange for an irjternship in the marketing department ol a lm:al manufac- 
turer. Hiese learning activities, articulated clearly in the contract, and related 
to coulee objectives, lead into a variety of prmlucts for evaluation reflecting 
the reading, the interview experiences, the internship and the rich body of 
experiential learning which has resulted fmm a panorama of resources. There 
is increasing evidence (1 ough, 1978) to suggest that such intense and highly 
self-directing activity produces learning which is deeper.and more permanent 
than that which is "taught." K. Patricia Cross talks alx)U! the distinction 
between adult education and adult learning, defining^adult education as iH'ing 
concerned with providing instruction for adults, whereas adult learning 
emphasises the faciiitatfng of learning: 
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Following this distinction, the supporters of adult education are 
defined as those who work toward equal opportunity and the improved 
access for adults. • • . Their emphasis would l^on getting adults into 
an educational system (offered by industry, churches, and community 
agencies as well as by schools and colleges) that mainly provides group 
instruction on either a ci^dit or noncredit basis. ♦ 
- ' . The advocates of adult learning, on the other hand, would bend 

their efforts toward facilitating individual learning on any topic of 
interest to the learner, through providing mentors, learning contracts 
and^arning exchanges, counseling and advisory systems, and the like. 
They would give relatively little attention to providing access to 
instruction and certification and relatively more attention to helping 
people plan their own learning programs (1978, p, 1). 

Programs at Community College of Vermont and Sinclair Community 
College ofier alternatives to "instruction,"* placing the learner central to the 
institutional process by offering contract learning which allows considerable 
stuflent influence over learning activity, thus "iacilitating individual learning^ 
as contrasted to group learning in fixed time boundaries. Bloom's theories of 
mastery learning have releVance to this fopm of learning activity. The self- 
pacing nature of most contract learning sup^rts individual difierenc^s and 
* does allow for the time factor to play its part in mastering competencies. In 
addition to the cognitive improvement [K)ssible through self-packed learning, 
the possible improved self-concept as a result of success (the affective area) 
made possible by self-imposed time frames may be the most important contri- 
bution to furthering a love of learning which can last a lifetime. 

CrosvS reports that one of the most important findings from the various 
studies of adult self-planned learning is that adults simply want to have more 
control over the learning process and, therefore, choose self-directed study 
over formal classroom instruction. The Penland (197?) study confirms what 
many educators are now beginning to take seriously; the adult learners want 
to use their own learning style in a format which provides for self-pacing. 

Two Examples of Contract Learning 

At Community College of Vermont students are offered an asso<*iate 
degree in which they ci^rvelop individualized study plans, or contracts, focus- 
ing on their areas of compett?nce. E<ich student works with a trained instruc- 
tor-counselor who helps him or her to assess what each has learned and wants 
to learn. Jointly the^tudent and instructor plan ways^to reach learning goals, 
implement ihfc plans, and evaluate liw new learning. A local review committee 
composed of the student, a comnumity practitioner, a teacher, and a College 
stall ineml>er works closely with the student and counselor to guide and to val-- 
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idate the learning contract. Such CCV programs identify certain competen- 
cies which have to \x mastered, but they do not sj^ify how they should be 
learned. This provides students with a wide spectrum of choice in creating 
their own curriculum, learning from prior experience, present employment, 
academic courses, independent study, or volunteer service may be used to 
focus on degree requirements, ^fe^rative evaluations are provided and the 
degree is awarded when the student has demonstrated maistery.of the skills and 
knowledge defined in the study plan. At Community College of Vermont 
there is no time limit set for degree completion as the program is self-pacing 
and is designed to fit the student's learning style. 

At Sinclair Community College the College Without Walls program is 
offered to students in management, marketing, mid-management retailing, 
labor studies, psychology, sociology, early childhood education, and fine and 
commercial art. Seven core faculty work with thirty faculty mentors (teaching 
faculty cvaluators) to assist students in planning and implementing learning 
activities and in designing forms of evaluation. At Sinclair Community Col- 
lege, competencies already arc defined by the College, so students have input 
at only two levels of the contract: learning activities and evaluation. 

Under the Sinclair College Without Walls program it is intended that 
learning must be a dynamic process, p process where students are invested 
with the major responsibility for learning. Students are offered these basic par- 
ameters: 

1 . A fiuid concept of time which allows for self-pacing and the possibil- 
ity for broader and deeper learning, 

2, A variety of potential locations for learning such as in the home, on 
the job, in the tommunity, in service to others, or in other educa- 
tional and learning resource locations. 

•3. A variety of evaluation possibilities including on-site eviUuation, 
reflection papers, simulations, role playing, as well as tl^e College's 
newly developed evaluation of .prior learning process. 
4. A breadth of resources beyond the College, including expert opinions 
of community practitioners, area university and college in.struction, 
city-wide learning r^^sonrces, field ex{R'riences, traditional tests and 
reading, .ijiudiovisual materials and imcxlules available through the 
Dayton/Miami Valley Consortium of Colleges and Universities. 
Fur further exposition of contract learning, read Susan Mancusos article, 
**The Community as the ClassrtK>ni — Contract Learning in the Community," 
in the Summer 1979 issue of CAEL Community College Newsletter. 

What Does It Mean for the Future? 

Ronald Gross (1976, p. 15) believes "the ahernatives movement in 
higher education endeavors to provide other options. It seeks to facilitate 



higher learning for p^prfe of all ages and conditions of iife^ relevant to their 
highly individual goals and aspirations and according to their requirements 
and Constraints." 

Ernest L. Boyer (1972, p. 8) discusses the problems of nineteenth-cen- 
tury models of education reflecting a society which no longer exists: 'HThis 
model of the self-contained campus— well-rooted in the circumstances of the 
tirnc— has been locked into an ifon vi^ of custom and still forms our image of 
the way things ought to be/ And while our world has been transformed 
around us, we still cling to a mental picture of higher education that would 
have been entirely familiar to our great-great-grandparents. We afe, in short, 
in one of those periiDds of lag, in which an institution evolves more slowly thanr 
the society it serves." 

There is no question that millions of Americans are seeking new educa- 
tional ''products" which mirror the changes taking place in our society and 
which are embedded more in reality than in the wispy nostalgia for the old 
academy. However, it's not a question of the good guys versus the bad guys, 
the traditionalists versus the futurists, the classroom versus the external 
degi^, but the imperative to examine the pfwess, not the setting as the sine 
qua non of educational relevance. 

New approaches to learning often are a threat to established practices 
because initially, at any rate, 'they are beyond our power to press into familiar 
molds. The question facing community colleges today is not so much the con- 
forming process, but the breaking of the molds themselves. Boyer continues: 
**The point is that for increasing numbers of college age young jKiople— as well 
as for countless thousands of pdults— the external degree approach offers the 
alternatives they have been seeking, and that, rather than proliferating end- 
lessly the campus model, wt; should create flexible alternatives to rnatch the 
need." 

What Abouf Quality Assurance? 

The issue of quality assurance always lurks below the surface of any 
discussion ofnontraditional approaches to learning. External degree programs 
absorb their share of flak from the guns of tradition and their case certainly has 
not been helped by the unconscionable fly-by-nights who have perpetrated 
their fraud upon the trusting. I mentioned earlier the fear of the abrogation of 
academic standards. It is not so much the threat to "standards** which newpk>- 
grams present — unless the word "^andards** is defined as clearly predeter- 
mined curricula for eighteen- to twenty-one-year-olds who live on campus and 
follow historically determined programs — but the opening of options to pro- 
vide relevant, individualized education for students of all ages and conditions 
of life. 

Tight standards of achievement can prevail with the new egiilitarian- 
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ism so long as the monitoring of the work is done by teachers who prize the 
diversity which individual differences pnxluce and who will measure each stu- 
dent's performance in terms of the progress being made toward stated learning 
outcomes as they would with any other student. 

So flexibility in program and delivery is not automatically one side of 
the equation of failure. Such programs must provide for quality assurance, of 
course, and from our experience with the College Without Walls program at 
Sinclair Community College we know that it is possible to provide flexible 
programs of directed independent study with exemplary student performance 
in a very high percentage of the cases. 

Boyer puts it rather well when he says (1972, p, 8): "It seems to me that 
the Equality' of an individual's education depends upon four fundamental con- 
ditions: (1) A student with a motivation to learn; (2) Teachers to channel that 
motivation towanf clear educational objectives; (3) The availability Of resources 
adequate to achieve those objectives; and (4) Rigorous evaluation of both the 
students and the institution to determine how well those objectives are being 
achieved. He concludes the article with the following statement (p, 8): **The 
individual campus is coming to seem l<is like a fortress surrounded by its 
moat, and more like a supermarket of ideas^ a library with easy access, or a 
base of operations to coordinate learning, not control it." 

One may add an ''amen!*' to this because it is clearly important to real* 
ize that the exciting variety of nontraditional opportunities available for life- 
long learners are important pathways to knowledge and self-fulfillment, not 
trolls under the bridge of the traditional educational process. 
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Lifelong Education: 

The Critical Policy Questions 

f 

Jamison Gilder 



Community coUeges are one of the nadon^s l^t resources for serving lifelong 
; learners. They are convenient, fiexibie, r^ponsivc, widespread institutions 
with a successful history of services to £duhs. More than smy other postsecond- 
ary institutions, community colleges are adapting to change. Their programs, 
^eduies, ^rviccs, and facilities have been evolving along with their students. 
They have, in fact, been tl^ primary access to postschool learning for many 
groups of people, and they have done a very igood job of helping them. 

Our policy framework is one important area where we still need to 
catch up with tl^e times. The policy framework includes funding legislation, 
board regulations, accreditation guidelines, financial aid rules, new program 
development procedures, &nd other ^guidelines" we use in decision making. 
Many operational policies for community colleges were legislated, however, 
when new community collets opened at the rate of one a week, Akid twenty- 
year-old policies don't suit today's students or today's colleges. 

Many of the now common programs and services for lifelong learners 
appeared in spite of a restrictive policy frajnework. Evening and weekend 
courses, television courses, daycare lervtces, credit for prior learning, and 
cooperative programs with employers are examples of community college 
developments that serve lifelong learners despite the aging policy structure. 
They arc being reviewed for needed change and development in a three year 
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^•Policies for Lifel6nisf Education" effort by the Aroerican Association of Com- 
raunity andjuniior Coll*^. ^ | 

One acti\^ity ofrthe Policies for Lifelong Education prefect was to con- 
vene a na^onal assembly, TRe assembl^dkj^oped a series of forty-five action 
recommendatioiis to ^v^ncc Hfe|g^P|Bpion. It alro adopted the following 
statement on the needs for learning (Gilder, 1979, 111-112): 

Lifelong educatidti is moving from theory to fact for increasing 
numbers of persons in our society. The growing complexities of earn* 
ing a living and being a competent participant in the community are ' 
making this development a necessity. It is no longer feasible to plan on 
a period of education that extends only through the late teens or early 

' twenties to carry us t!ih)ugh life in the latter part of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. If our lives are to fulfilling, if our communities are to be liv- 
able, if our industry is to be productive, if our society is to be healthy, 
we must have the opportunity for education throughout our lives. 

Our educational system has developed many instruments to 
meet this need; schools, colleges, churches, libraries, museums, busi- 
iiesscs, unidns, the Armed Forces, and other agencies have developed 

^ responsible educational services. Education in the arts and sciences, 
edlSteation for occupations and for leisure, are tecoming available to 
more persons, in mojfe places, and at more times. Useful patterns of 
cooperation among providers of these services have developed in many 
instances. 

The policy framework, however, has not kept up with the devel- 
oping needs and the variety of responses. Laws, regulations, guide- 
lines, directives, funding formulas, and other elements that make up 
the policy framework need to be brought up to date — along with the 
data and attitudes oiitill^which such policies are developed. The chang- 
ing demography and lifestyle of our society must be recognized in edu- 
cational policies and practices. Assessments of educational needs, coop- 
eration anv^ng agencies must be facilitated, not frustrated, by the poli- 
\:ies of public or private agencies. 
' ^ • ^ We believe the leadership for needed changes should be initi- 
* ated at local levels through assessments of local needs for lifelong edu- 
cation made cooperatively by the institutions and citizens concerned. 
The support of public and private agencies and of local, state, and Icd- 
eral governments should be sought through unified action based on 
well-documented needs and priorities. \ 

Recommendations of the Assembly were arranged by target groups 
and were directed to individual colleges; AACJ^; local, county, state, and 
federal governments; and the private sector. FuU\text of the Assembly report 
and its background issue papers are published elsewhere. This paper com- 
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ments on the content and categories of action needed rather than the target 
groups named earlier- . 

Seven basic categories of effort emerged to encourage and support life- 
long education: 

1. A call for strong support statements— widely adopted and distri- 
buted --that lifelong education is a basic human right and a national capital 
asset. Community colleges and other lifelong education providers need to be 
clearly recognized for the nature and strength of their sup{K>rt for adult learn- 
ing opportunities; 

2. Fundamental change in both the mission and structure of adult-cen- 
tered institutions. Analysis and development of enabling legislation, govern 
nance, and operations policies will needed. Thesp«nay involve changes in 
administration, scheduling, credit awards, financial aid, faculty comiK>sition, 
facilities, and contracts for cooperation. 

3. Expansion of collaborative linkages with other providers. This 
cooperation and linkage can occur at several levels (local, state, or federal), 
. but it may be most important at the local level. Without the give and take that 

m^es new resources available and expands opportunity to more learners, 
, funi^amental institutional^hange will be litde noticed. Trustees will play a 
\ crucial new leadership role in establishing Jthese linkages and collaborative 
^lationjships with their ^leighbors in the community, 

4. Improving loc^ assessments of adult learners' needs. Public hear^ 
. ings were suggested rej^tedly. Other techniques include community forums, 

outreach mailing resear«, direct neighborhood contacts, and intervievys wjth 
studei^. jProgram priorifes and activities should better reflect the findings of 
local as^ssment. . ■ 

3' Adjustments in the funding rhefchanisnis wkith pupport lifelpng 
education/v Expanded or refitted fuhding^forr^^l^r-as ^ell a/s ent, y new 
Npnancihg patterns— will* be needecf to serve, both the; new dientele and the- 
•^new" institutions. State legislative -^jjer^ f^tiiid appropriations driven by old 
FTE- or ADA^based formulas need to be adjusted. Good cost benefit reseai^h 
will be needed to establish' less restrictive funding mtchanisms. 

6. More recc^ition and acceptance of the increasing rol? of labor, 
business, and industry in lifelong education. Most adult lives arc job centered, 
and tlx? employer provides Jife enrichirient opportunities as well as a living. 
Searching j[;liscussionj5 are needed to understand which providers play which 
role)s' in adult learning and development.* ^- ' ■ \ 

' ^[ Cdntinuous afilrmation that fuH equity and equal access are central 
goals of lifelong educatign. One standard to measure our progress is the extent 
to which we can "emppwer our consurner$.''3tiis will require a greater unH^t-^ 
standing of aduh learning and processes Wn^ch enable individuals to know 
n>ore about themselves— about who they are^ what jbey watJt, and what their 
' own responses and reactions are. Moreover, we should anticipate these needs 
in the context of the q^nusual demographic revolution around us. The popula- 
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tion will be more aged, there will be a decline in fertility, woihcn learners will 
increase their numbers, and there will 1^ substantial increases in^ the number 
of American minorities. For instance, there will be fifteen to twenty million 
Mexican-Americans -with adult learnmg needs and equity rights. We can 
already begin to plan for such n^seds. 

Vigorous activity in each of these ^ven areas is underway at AACJC 
and by many members of the Assembly. Since this volume is entiried Serving 
Adult Lmmers, I will concentrate here on efforts and recommendations aimed 
mwt directly at learner ^rvices, commenting on the seven categories above. 

Support Sbtements 

Asseftibly reconlmendeci **that strong support be given to the cui^ 
rent nation^ policy stated in'Title I-B, Section 13! (8) of the Higher Educa- 
tion-Act which states: 'Anieripan society should have as a goal the availability 
of^appropriate opportunities for lifelong learning for all its citizens without 
regard to restrictions of previous education or training, sex, age, handicap- 
ping conditions, 8(x:ial or ethnic background, or economic circumstances.' ^ It 
also asked "that sup{K)rt be given to the concept of lifelong education as a 
means for all citizens to develop competencies which will enable them to live 
productive and satisfying lives.* 

Also, a Bill of Rights for the Lifelong Learner eloquently described 
ideal opportunities to enrich our lives: ' 

1 . Every adult American has the right to continue to learn throughout 
life; \ 

2. Every adult American has the fight to equal opportunity for access 
to relevant learning opportunities at each stage of life; 

3. Diversity and access to education opportunity are important to 
djemocracy in the United States; 

• ,4. Any index of the quality of life in the United States includes oppor- 
tunities for growth and self-actualization as a right of the learning, 
society; 

5. Neither age, nor sex, nor creed, nor ethnic background, nor marital 
status, nor disability should crea^e barriers to the opportunity to con- 
tinue to grow through participation in organized learning activities; 

6. Coping, living, working are dimensions which exemplify the range 
of learning needs of the learning society; 

^7. Public investment in the learning society is^an investment in human 
capital and in the human condition. 

Mission and Sfrur4urai Changes " 

Community colleges are very conveniently positioned to deliver 
needed services at the community level, and lifelong education is becoming 
one of their primary purposes. The Assembly recommended: 
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That community colleges make an ihstifution-wide commit- 
ment to lifelong education* Institutional policies should reflect this 
institutional commitment, policies and practices that are barriers to 
lifelong education should he revised. 
* . That community colleges collaborate with other community 

agencies to define the clientele to be served through lifelong education, 
to shape educational programs to meet consumer needs, and to provide 
access for all clientele into appropriate programs. 

That community colleges seek f)rivate and public funding to 
enhance the professional development of counselors, faculty members, 
and administrators so all staff may better meet the needs of the adult 
l§farner. ' ^ 

That faculty members be aware of the roles they play in regard 
to lifelong education and receive special training in working with adult 
learnei's. 

There is a growing consensus that lifelong learnin54s an accepted and 
appropriate activity in our society. Community colleges apf^ar to be the "logi- 
cal conduit'' for lifelong learning: There are 1240 community colleges in the 
country, and they are located in 426 out of 435 congressional districts. There were 
four million credit students as of the opening fall enrollment in 1977. Their 
average age is twenty-seven years old, and there are over 3,500,000 people 
involved in t>ther comm^unity service programs iri these institutions. 

Citizen interest in receiving. services and institutional responseslhave 
grown so fast that, to some extent, public support, institutional capabilities, 
and professional know-how have been outpaced. Management and staff, in 
many situations, are learning how to provide new services, in new locations, 
under new arrangements, as they go along. Successful models and experiences 
need to be shared and disseminated. 

The Association itself is also changing and "expanding. At its annual ' 
meeting in 1979, the Board app»x)ved the expansion of membership eligihjility 
to regionally aiU:redited proprietary schopls. This brings the services and. pro- 
grams of the national association to thousands more learners than in previous 
years. ^ " ^> . . . . * ;. . 

Plans are underway to follow up the national assembly with a series of 
four state assemblies during 1980 and 1981 . These assemblies will deveiopjiar- 
ther recommendations — more specific and detailed — indigenous to the partic- 
ular state g^Ven its history of traditions 'and services, .Sites will be selected for 
the regional assemblies that offer promise for practical revi-ew of problems and 
recommended solutions as well as guidehne priactices to be encouraged. 

Preparations for change are also occ^rritig at the state leadership level. 
Governor James B. Hunt, J^. of North Carblina wrott? the opening statement 
for the national assembly. He also sent its report and recommendations to the 
othef forty-nine governors with a letter xalling.^n them to establish specific 
task forces to enhance lifelong education opportunity. : 
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To expand the planning for diange, AACJC will initiate a large 
national series of community discussions (using forums, hearings, and other 
techniques) in the fall of 1980. This process will contribute to wider citizen 
involvement in determining the future mission of the community college and 
service to lifelong learners. 

Ei^iamied Collaborative Ufduigai 

Sharper defmitions of functions— along with a dearer picture of the 
^total task and pojssible strategies— are needed to increase cooperation and to 
expand community Imkagc.^ The Policies for Lifelong Education Assembly 
rea>n:miended: 

' That the AACJC give top priority to giving leadership to its 
member institutions in order that they may becoine institutions for life- • 
long education. The member institutions should be encouraged to 
cooperate with other institijtions and agencies in their communities in 
the development and delivery of lifelong education services* 

That college presidents take the initiative in bringing together 
community representatives from all organizations and institutions 
which provide lifelong education experiences and that the various 
groups join together to sponsor a community educational information 
center. 

That community college trustees familiarize themselves with 
local needs for lifelong education and provide local leadership in the 
development of policies to facilitate lifelong learning services. Trustees 
should alio help interpret the services to the community to help build 
support for thepi, 

s 

Because we have as a nation tried to K)lve our past problems with big " 
government and with big scale institutions, we do not have smaller associa- 
tiorts which can mediate between large institutions and individuals. A very 
fragile and critical dement in Anierican life is emerging— a phenomenon of 
people associated with c^ne another in neighborhood organizations and in 
neighlK)rhood identifications. This is not a framework of large scale institu- 
tions. It presents the question of how to transfer both the resources and 
authority to voluntary neighborhood Associations so that {People can begin 
working directly with problems tiiat trouble them (rather than more strength- 
ening of large public and private institutions). We need to design programs 
that empower individuals in local institutions rather than big scale institutions 
arid governments already in place. Unfortunately however, many of these 
smaller scale institutions require vital technical assistance; they need full-time 
community organizers, and a pennanent organization which can endure the 
peaks and valleys of daily problem solving. Perhaps there is a role to he played 
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by large scale institutions in providing such t§chnical,a^i$tance in a hands-off 
style. Another role «?hich codd be played byjfic large institution^ in order to 
mediate between institutions imd individuals would be to design a new struc- 
ture which would encourage and harness individual participation in neighbor- 
hood improvenjent for the quality life, CdUatorativc linkages described 
here could provide such a mechanism. 

The Policies project also conducted a survey of existing comparative 
arrangements 'at a random sample of community colleges. Findmgs show 
that— for 134 colleges included 7-therc are an average 99.6 cooperative activi- 
ties already developed at these colleges! 

Trustees are assuming significant new leadership rbles in establishing 
community linkage, A distinguished panel df trustees at a recent forum called 
for mor*^ trustee involvement in ax>rdinatioi^unong local agencies and devel- 
opment df cooperative programs (''Lifelong Ij6amingj^ J 979)* 

Local Assessim^nt of Learning Neecb 

Lifelong learners are also residerit||^ a local tiei^borhood. Students 
do not travel long distances to advantage of lifelong education. They 
attend the community colleges partly because those institi^ions are close to 
home. This knowledge will help community colleges to conduct community 
needs assessments, io understand the local neighborhood, and therefore to tar- 
get the leaming^opportunities more preci^g|iy to the needs of the students, llic 
Assembly rccomxnendefl: • 

That the AACJC make every effort to, communicate openly and 
directly with the learners and sqlicit their recommendations as policies 
and procedures on lifelong education are developed, * 

That community colleges join with other community organiza- 
tions to sponsor local assessments and other activities that will result in 
a current picture of unmet lifelong educational needs. Implicit in this 
recommendation is the "belief that community colleges can work with 
other organizations to solve social problems, \&reover, community 
colleges should develop programs which respond to the identified needs 
of specific segments of the population, such as the economically and 
educationally disadvantaged, ininorities, women, older piirsons, and 
physically handicapped. , I » 

That community colleges cc^)erate with other community 
^ \ agencies to conduct hearings on lifelong education|(|lid how to best 
meet identified needs. Recommendations should be made known to 
the a ppropriate community and political leaders. s ' 

That educafional agencies reexamine their mission and service 
priorities in light of changes in society in order to better provide for the 
needs of new diente^such as older and part-time students, The^ 



i^g;enciaf should cooperate in eonductiifg comprehensive conuriunity^ 

That all ?igencics, Uxstifutions and ilidiv^duals cbnccmed with 
the delivery of lifelong education keep in mind the needs, of the educa- 
tional confomcr and that the^^nsumer of ^ucational ^rvic« be con- 
sAilted regukxiy regarding programs of lifdong edu^^on. Consulta- 
tion should take placi prior to the development of courses, programs, 
or other activitia^ which will inJluciKrc the lififlong education of the 
indivi 




Successful to Mf needs assessments can help adult learp^rs ovcrQomc 
barricra td then- cBntihuecl Madcmic, pcr^rial, and i^recr development. The 
chai^tciristii^ of ^ult student tell us that the adult part-time mudmits arc tfcw 
largest grbwing t^or of nhe c^cational system. They arc placing new 
demands on existing institutions and creating needs for dcveItg)mcn^of new 
ones. They a/c ^rouraging Bhc creation and ckvelopn\ent of nontradidonal 
programs 'tod. approaches to teaching and learning. ^Although those w1k> 
already have the most education continue to get more throughout life, we can 
do more to improve accessibility fpf nearly all learners. ^ 

Taprepare for such needs^assessmpnts, detailed fiiformatioH on adult 
enrollment and characteristics of aflu'lt learners can be obtained from the 
NCE^d4taion participation in adult education in 1975. The following data 
were Sken from cohiputer runs from th^ tapes. (Hie 1975 data are the latest 
data availaBie from NCESO There were I'.S million students cinroU«J in addk 
programs for credit i^ two ^ear institutions in 1975. ^Mc»r. In^fact 69 f^rcent^ 
vyere under thirty-four ye^ of age, and S/^ percent were white! Sbcty percci^t of. 
the students already had one to three years of college', and 75 percent had over 
$10,QpOof Income.^Eight out often were currently working, and 52 percent 
were enrolled in raurses |pr high school or college credit -In the matter of pay- 
ment, there were 64 pertent ^ho made payment either by themselves or from 
their families, 10 percent who were paid for by an ^employer, and % percent 
. who were paid fer by pu^Uc funds. One of the surprising findings whicli ma)r 
nf fleet the five-year chan^ in the nation's value from 1975 to 1980 is that the 
: 1975 partici^tion data show only 1.5 percent (pf the students enrolledin two 
year colleges outlined above) who were enrolled in c9UTses involving "current 
issues,** only 5 {^rcent were ipvofved in personal and'familj^ living courses^ 
. ^d only 2 percent in soei^ ani recreation cpufses* This presents ^ strong con- 
tr^t to the 52 perc<^ enrolled in general Vacation for credit^he 10 percent 
enrolled for profcssional oarupatfonai trainiAg, and the 20 percent enrolled for 
technical qc^ru^ttdnai training. ' 

. Tli .ip milliqn students noted abo/e, who were entolled in^a'cre^it, 
»urse in a t'o year college in 1975, represent a^mall fraction of the^dults in 
; countiy who.^were participating in adult education, X)verallahe report 
3WS that 17 million people or ft6 pei^^t of the over-seventeen-year-old 



ptfpu!atio;i were participating; 2.1 miflion of these Vvcrc enrolled in a credit 
coihrse in a four year college; 1.5 million, as stated above, were enroUed in a 
two ^ear college. We can assume that the remain'^er jvere enrolled in non- 
credit courses. The trends Wee* 1975 have continued upward in the 'area of 
noncredit enrollment. These may be due to fee changi^s, restriction^t-on finiui- 
cial aid, restriction on prior learning conditions, and restrictionsXm individual 
confidence in academic work. One of th^^ {H>lky knpHcations)iR^^ learn- 
ing is ^ the credit and noncredit'axis. are the responsibilip^s.forefiectiye 
social policy to deal with .the learning needs of ^ults whetheirpr not such 
learning may carry with it the traditionaUy associated academic credit towards 
a recognizetJ defgree? ^ ^ 

In light of these questions, it i^ fascinating to examine the •rea^ris given 
by stu^^tTts dropping courses aftfer they w«re enrolled for credit at two year col- 
leges. The n^t frequentfy cited reason for dropping a course was that the coiirse 
was disappointing or too demanding* The ^cond and third reasons why stu- 
dents dropped ^courses involved illness of themselves or- their family, or an 
overcrowded j^rsonal scJiediMe. These statistics tell us something about how 
we are not meeting the needs of adult students. We are presenting courses that 
do not meet their expectations or which arc too demanding for their existing, 
skills. We are not providing Enough ffcxibility— with t|ie resylt that>an illness 
leads to dropping out of a cburse. And second, we are preventmg them from 
integrating a learning opportunity into the'.other compfexities of their lives, 
and presenting a course vyhich provides too much to do lead^ to dropping out. 

Obe^df the distinguislj^ing characteristics of adult learners is their 
involvement in a significant nj^mber of other activities besides learning itself. 
These include marriage, child rearing, work, and community aflairs. I'his cah 

* be expected from the characteristics of an adult learner who is usually Wtween 
the fi|es of twenty-five and forty, and in at least three out of five cases is a 
woman. The life circumstances of the adult learner preclude giving 100 per-' 
cent of their attention to education. They must-Somehow fit time for their edu- 
cation and learning experiences into a complex situation of many other 
responsibilities, ~ * *\ ^ 

For the most part, these *\dult learners say they are seeking greater self- 
knoNVledge and greater self-awareness when they . return to institutions. They 
are interested in Tearning more about therriselves, about life coping skills, and* 
in gairfin^ an understanding of the world in wdiich they operate. The literature 

^in adult development would predict these needs for adult students. The body 
of research in ac^lt development sjlaows tl^t there is a need to gain greater 
control of one's life ^nd to realize one's full potei^tial and that there is an 
li^rreasing drive toward* this goal with advancing age. One of the manifesta- 
tions of this is that we find students trying to fit learning experiences into the 
coniplex life patterns desqribeil abciyip. . . ^ 
^ Desprte'a very strong motivation to reiui:n to college i^ order to learn 
riiore about themselves,' many of these very ^dents aitr the ones most under- 



prepared to face the demands of a new education. They have eighth and ninth 
grade reading levels and are unable to master the basic computation skills and 
writing necessary for the learning they seek. There are 57 millidn people who 
have not completed high school. One fifth of all adults afe functionally illiter- 

. ate and 15 millioii of these have less than an eighth grade education. This sub- 
population presents very specific problems and policy options in development 
of lifelong education. They ..also present the needs for resource sharing, coop- 
erative linkages, and intergroup cooperatioi^. ^ 
, .> The institutions are fac^d, therefore, with a need for a very sensitive 

' intake mechanism for such students and for an ongoing support structure^f 
ihcy are to encouraged ar^d nurtured. The availability of both counseling 
support networks is esp^ially important to adult learners. One" other 

.vipiportant aspect to provide for such students is an opportunity for career and 
life ^lainning. Students often prepare portfofios of prior learning*irl order to 
^'obtain crecJit for experiential learning exj^riehces. It is very important to note 

' that the? significance of such a portfolio can ^x; much greater in the learning 
outcome, for an individual student than the 4token credits which are often 

, received for such a process. ^ ' ; ' 

*; , ' ^ To follow through on the Assembly recommend^lions, loc^j public 
hearings are being conducted on the needs for services and progriini| to servje 
the lifelorjg learner. An early set of these hearings at Central Piedmont Com^ 
'miinity College in Charlotte, North Carolina/ was televised by ETIV (the * 

. lociil education-TV station) and broadcast live in North Carolina. Aiso a video 
cassette syhopsis of the hearings will be prepared^r sharing witlj other com- 

^munity colleges unjdertaking a learner centered, outreach, local needs assess- 
hiqnt process. This technique allows any adult citi7.en to be heSrd, any need to* 

, bd expressed, and any prograrri or service to be suggested in a neutral situa* 
tion. The heS/ings are one way to provide for participation by nonstudents, 
place-bound students, and others whq might otherwise have Restricting limita- 
tions. * 

Adjusting Funding Mechanism!^ ^ ^ 

Translating the concept of lifelong education into legislation and bud- 
getary support i^a path with many pitfalls. Maintaining the equity balances 
while adjusting finance patterns is a delicate prui:ess. But to start, our best pro- 
fessionals need to help politjeians and policy nuikers write .legislation that 
assures realistic lifelong education opportunity. Legislation devefoped in^e 
next few years will help-tp set educational policy for many people for many 
years to cum?. The 1979 As^etnbly recommended:. 

. That states change fhc current patterns of funding ba<^ed on tht;^ 

. generation of full-time equivalent students. The state should consult 
with ityi AACjG in their efforts to rcvise funding formulas. 
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. ' ' ' ' • t ' / T^ ihe; Ai^GJC w^i'jk 'Pi^P^^^^ the tiaKoti^ prgann • , 

' :'a^ {^hap^ eimiiJiati^'ai^.^p^ kg^ii^i \in4tjfip^ insur- 

: , • '•■ ^ and restrictive 

* V V * ^tlia^ ^(^cfaJlcr^^aHpfJ^^^^^ allowable deduc* 

^ . ' • \ fio^^^diproyictc b^i^on^^topfiej^rea^^ for education expen- 

' ^ . . V i ^d^ijjrf^ --J c^ifeiitt potKrt^dij^'.Vdcatto^ avdcational programs^ 

\'\ > ') v'''^^^^ ^hen be tPanslated into state- 

7 * \ ^ meri^$ of 'jjff^ir^t^^ usfed fayj[k)lic^ makers. The statements 

/ ,^ ' brriij^ds atirf/prip^^ in cooperation with inter- 

^ ; ' e^tcd cwp/nu'nhy^of^^nizati^h5.yrtt interested organizations should 
.y * unite in predating thcii^ stjkerpents of needs and priorities to local, 
^tate,, and fiideral fuhding sources, as well as to business, unions, foun- 
dations, and other private agencies that can pfX)vide support. 




a recent informal survey by Edmund J, Gleazer, Jr,, President of 
the AACjC, 400 community college presidents indicated leading issues con- 
cerning them in the next few years: financing, mission clarification, loss of 
local control^and proliferation of specialized accreditation programs. Becau^ 
these are such diificult basic issues, considerable discussion and compromise 
will be needed. 

Fisc:al allocation and reallocation practices preseht serious policy prob- 
lems. This includes not only the need for adjustments regarding who gets 
which funds — but also creating flexibility to accomodate different situations in 
different communities. Needs differ, ,Resourt:e^ and capabilities differ from 
community to community. Flexible flnancial formulas are needed to make 
possible the fullest utilization of existing resources in a variety of circum- 
stances. , 

Fundiiijj patterns particularly need adjustments to allow and promote 
the variety of useful cooperative arrangements between learning providers. 

Still another problem is the need to demonstrate to taxpayers and legis- 
lators tiiat lifelong learning is of economic value and deserves higli priority in a 
tifie of tight budgets. Measures of le&rning, productivity, and outcomes that 
have meaning for the piiblic are needet;^. Conitnunity colleges and^t^er agen- 
cies offerinjj;, lifelong learning mu|t be prej[iared to report to the^public the 
results of their services in terms tf^^t the public can understand and support. 

**Pai*f-time students are fulf-time voters" (Weathersby and Jacobs, 
1977^. They consider themselves primarily as citizens,, taxpayers, voters— not 
as stud^ts— yet they have recurring educational needs. As an aside, it should 
be ngted tliat while people forty-five and older make up more than half of the 
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electorate, the results of elation itscarch show that' older Axnericans vote 
more regularly than young ones; therefore, the political influence of this group 
will be out of proportion even to their increasing numbers and will have signif- 
icant effects on the demands and roles of institutions and programs. And there 
are between 275 and 400 federal pro^mis which provide support for adult 
learning opportunities, depending on the definition u^ for such programs. 

In addition to k^slative formula change, xhe% are n^is to imjprovc 
tax incentives for individuals who participate as adult learners. The American 
Society for Training and Development successful^ introduced a tax reform 
package to change the IRS treatment of employer education assistance as tax- 
able employee income. Further changes in the treatment of public assistance 
and imemployinent benefits may al^^ be needed. 

Labor, Buiii^ ami Industry Rolef 

The corporate world in America has in the past decade become more 
socially responsible. There4s talk about accountability ^tOiempldy^, to custi^; 
mcrs, to stock-Kokters, and to the commumty. There is also discujssion aboujt' 
the share of the corporate world in the support of ^ucation, culture, and ^ 
health. V .^^v /: 

Dcvelo](>mcnt of new jobs, institutional development, and fmanciny 
development arc the future subjects of business, industry, and labor disotas- 
sions with the higher education community / It is important that these groups 
understand one another^s role in providing education— and where and how 
they can cooperate* with one another. The understanding and supp>ort of the 
business sector and the labor sector will be crucial in changing fundi;ig formu- 
las at the state level (in order to support community colleges as* thw offer 
learning opportunities to new groups of students). W ^ 

We know that, adults rely on education and training to upgrade and 
refine their opportunities for a letter job and a better life. Policy makers from 
all sectors can help. By combining career aftd liberal arts e<Jucation, we can 
' increase and improve these opportunities by making better use of resources 
outside of traditional colleges. Education and training is legitimately occur- 
ring in many places outside of traditional classrooms. 
» Sophisticated new technology will make it possible to expand learning 

and teaching l^yond what has ever been imagined. The opportunities are 
enormous for foundations, for the federal government, for the state, for the 
major inddstries, and for the learners themselves to participate in an exp)an- 
sion of lining and sharing. It will, however, be important for these groups to 
understand the role which each will play in the overall process of expanding 
this opportunity. New technology is very expensive. Collaborative efforts and 
sharing resources will be essential illWe are to effectively utilize this techno^ 
ogy. Without such cooperation; we may lose an opportunity to help develop 
the economy of our nation and the growth an^ development of our work force. 
The assembfy on Policies for Lifelong Education recommended: 



• its present rdationdbip with the 

Natk^li^\Cfaa^ of Cotikberce and that it work with the Chamber 
and pwer. tidtional qijg^ia^tions to develop linkages between bupness 
, y, and collc^geil fen? lii^^nn l^elong education as a means of developing 
; ''; hum^ tikpit^^ in ^ Uniti^ States. 

^'I^ asked to contribute to lifelong 

:' . education needs vioftkb^ ^p^ally wfafcn such changes as relocation 
or retooling of an industry take pl^. 

That the iieVc^lopment of financing of lifelong education pro- 
grams bj: jointly di^ssfctf by le^ct? of industry, l^bor, and institu- 
:. ^ tions of higher educatio^; These discussions should residt in sj^lfic 
; ; ; « , propc^sals that will be mutually su^qM^ed. 

s :' \ .^haf state ind federal iagi^cjl^ strongly support the position 

that* a well-funded lilelong edijiip^tidn jniolg^ is essential^ to the 
;M : achievement of ourT^atiortal gpals bf IbWjbi^n^ the rate of inflation, 
imjn^asii>g pn)ductiVlty of >vorkers, at^ 



Busin^is^, industry^ and labot^cduld develop |iaid educational leave pol* 
. as recoramended, to eniiotiijagt; empldy^ remain up-to-date and 

'aiplive iii thijii; job fiind professipnai^evelopmei^^ Important tools are needed 
^ ip^nieasurc^i^ ^d ritum^f employee sponsored leaminglo tjie cor- 

V ij^^tc $ectoV and to measure the'^^x^nti^butibri colleges 4m! 

«\ dtHc^i^ucation providers iij emj^oyec develojpment., A^s^* specific projdrts 
\^ *toi4t;i be undertaken (i) to dev^lt^ lifelong ed modules for sharing 

^/ j¥iih institutions and ejnployersy ^) irj changing^ adjministradve regulations 
*7j ih^t sometimes prohibit exp^siori of learning dppo^unities in local neighbor- 
/t-r^hpods, and (3) to deVelpp new jf^iml^ursemem policies for institutions that 
' t enroll adutt le£M*ner^ ahd to move jarwa^ frbm'^ formula to another 

* (/bi^sis of state funding.; ^ 'V ;* [ "]' 
V The idea of bqinari c^pitAl profit ^ was originally conceived by Merril 

M. GWk, Senior Viife Pjresident fbf Academy fbr Educational Develop- 
menL fluman <^pitk( prolTit can dtougftt of as a number of talented, trained, 
and abte.w^rkprs i^'^ij^career anifl| lat^* career wfio have been produced by our 
\ . free emeiprise sy^tein. The challenge is to findjways and means to invest our 
» bumaii capital to^prpfjjote greater productivity. It is believed that further pro- 
, ductivily will htip in Iproducing more wealth- and wider pa^icipation in an 
; ; edpnomy of ^UricJahce. "jThe future healtk6S(the corporate sector itself may 
deportd ojl how well this chall^ge investing human capital is met and how 
: ; ;much it resultJs in promoting^ greater ^toductivity. 

; ' " .- 'rOn^ df the economic ^d labcial questions in the next decade is: How 

* . can the 'suiplu$ /t>f human capStai^pofit be better utilized for the society as a 
wholi!?? Human capital cap be eroded by allowing career crises to lower work- 
ets' prpdupttvity-aiid through mandatory and premature retirement pK^licies 

^(which rob thc'^Ebnofny of human capital), business, government, and educa- 
tion prqfeisiOn^Js are concerned that the nation's futui^ may defend heavily 
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on our utilizing human capital profit. If we ]ook at our present condition and 
our future, we know we must improve employment opportunities for all peo- 
ple including people forty-five and older. This century began with 3 million 
Americans over age sixty-five; it will end with 30 million; it will increase tA53 
million by the year 2030, There is no way we can support that populationfcut- 
side the productive economy. Now is the right time to put our managerial 
expertise to work on- the problem, * ^ 

Th^re is a central role to be played by the education profession in the 
solution of this problem, and that is in its ability to'^offer lifelong learning 
op}K)rtunities to the American work force. The ^spcct of developing better 
careers, secdnd careers, and third careers is appealing to many employees, 
and interest ^mong them in contiruiing education and also in in-house train- 
ing pn)gran|s and retraining programs is growing v.ery^ rapidly. There is also 
employee interest in self-appraisal in determining their own abilities and e<^al- 
uating their peribrmance on the job. Moreover, career planning and life plan- 
ning can begin at an earlier age than they do now, and can be continued over 
the iifespanrPart of what individuals require to develop and gain exj^riences 
are changes in self-image. They have social, financial, and psychological 
needs to know more about themselves, their goals, and priorities in order to 

" prepare for a continuing life of productivity, 

Thr seriousness of this problem is also indicated by the attention given 
by President Carter, He says, "in the next four decades, the number of mid- 
dle-ag^d and older citizens will increase more rapidly than r\^r. We must 
make a commitment now to guarantee that future generations of older Ameri- 

' cans will find meaning and purpose in their middle and letter years through 
continuing new careers, in employment, through the full exercise of their civic 
opportunities, through volunteer services in their communities, thraugti, 
readily available opportunities to pursue their vocational and educational 

interests.'' ^ . 

The United States has a more able older population thaii ^ny. other 
stK'iety has ever pnKluced. There are 65 million people in the tounti7>who ate 
over forty-five years of age according to the Bureau of Laboi; Statistics, Two 
out of every ten /Americans (20 percent of the population) are:btMw'ceh forty-' 
five and si^ty-five and are active in the work force. By the year ^OOQ, their, 
numln r will rise to 57 million people, an increase of 36 percent Anuthc^r 23. 
milium people,, tiiat is, 10 percent, are over sixty-five. They constitute ah 
oltler, experienced pi^rsormel rt^source. By the next generation, the-JiMmbers in 
each group will likely grow to 30 million people, a resijl*of,u'ur incre^^ 
lifespan and ouf -declining birth rate, we c'an ex{HTt that the average age of the 
American work force is going to advance. FurthermQjre,.,|his workforce will he 
large, well trained, and experienced, and that coristiiutes a massive ;Capital 
. profit. 

Unless the skills, resources, and productivity of the.tjlder work jbrc^ 
are maUitained in the etotiomy, we will h.^ve a serkuis problem with inHaUon- 
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and unemployment. Whenever the money supply is increased without a corre- 
sponding growth of goods and ^rvices, there is an increase in inflation. At the 
same time a^ younger and less experienced employees are given professional 
• opportunities, it is crucial that older and more exj^rienced employees be 
maintained In the work force in order for the productivity in the economy to 
correspond to the money supply growth. 

Both educators and employers have already recognized that their stu- 
dents and their employees are mutually enriched by the expanded instruc- 
tioniil resources brought together by cooperating. Some of the most effective 
collaborative education projects are thoj^ that serve adults; however, -adults 
are not usually enrolled as full-time students, and the part-time participation 
phenomenon presents certain design difficulties. One of these i$ the academic 
credit issue. Many of the collaborative education and work projects are chal- 
lenging the academic credit barriers which oj^rate within higher education. 
Some of the original ACE projects and New York State Board of Regents proj- 
ects in evaluating and accrediting noncollegiate sponsored instruction have 
been important in chipping away at these earlier barriers. 

One of the most significant conditions to establish effective collabora- 
tbn is a very high levetof support at the top of both organizations. The presi- 
dent of the institution and the ranking officer of the corporation must be fully 
' ^ dedicatee! to the success of a collaborative program or it is doomed to fail. Sup- 
^ , jP^^staffs mtist be willing to make the counseling, registration, ^nd teaching 
change^ whi^h^re' necessary. Operating relationships between the two part- 
.v,v ^t*ners must agi?eed upon and formalized because institutional identity is at 
» at^e>:for both partners ^ they begin to blur the lines between their re${X5ctive 
'f' fornier roles. 

' V ; Another practical issue ;is that of counseling. Earlier pilot programs 
■ jnefcogjiized thd rii€jid Coi; oh-site counseling, whether it be providing basic infor- 
V matipf|, helpmg*wHh. important decisions about what to study, and continued 
' •. .sMpport 4nd iptdrial services^ parUoularly for sf^cially recruited target groups. 
:,-^iio(her practical issire is that of preparing tlic faculty. In order to teach effec- 
' ;,. . tiveiyv in collaborative prj^grams, faculty members must have training in deal- 
* / 'ing with approaches, for adiuUs, ^ 
, . Increasing the-nur^)be^■'atld' sj^ctrum of collabt^rative arrangements 

•depends upbn'a seriesjpf remaining issued. For program developers, the issues 
] include stMdies of c^ts .andvb?nelit^'*of coJJ^boratiye programs and the effects 
' . of sudi programs upon the learner^. Also, the planning, procedures, and 
' ^ . expected outcomes ofsuch wdrk/education programs need further delineation. 
, . For employers, tlii^issues rernaining are: How do the emj:Joyers select among 
,* i^mftetipg institiiti6nal.resoufces?^o\y. do they provide cx>unseiing to their 
employees?: How do they deai wit!) the barriers of employees who do not have 
• readily accessible funds to pay' tuition cOJfts in a reimbursement program? 
'. • ' . For4he federal sector, the issues aire much niyre complex. Their exist- 
' ' ijn^ policies on' Indirect c'oi^ts anci fmaijcial.aid ditectly discourage collaborative 
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institutional relationships. Federal policy for determining indirect cost rates 
actually rnilitate against the development of consortia. Because consortia are 
important in developing c)^llaborative programs, the usually lower negotiated 
indirect cost rate k a federal policy that directly discourages institutions from 
applying for federal grants in order to develop education/work collaboration. 
Federal policy on financial aid to less than halftime students deters bodi 
students and institutions from' pursuing and offering joint degree programs. 
The part-time learner can rarely handle more than six hours each term. To 
consider enrolling in two institutions sjmultaneously becomes nearly impos- 
sible, therefore, for this would result in cutting off of any available finan- 
cial aid. 

For the spates, an issue remaining is, whether or not they should allow 
collaborative programs to emerge on a volunteer basis or whether they should 
get into the .business of establishing regulatory policies. Some states, such as 
Illinois and Minnesota, do award state funds to encourage collaborative activ- 
ity. AACJC, ASTU, and AVA will cosjx)nsor an important national assembly 
in 1980 to address the questions of the rok^ of community colleges and^ 
employers in adult training for occupational and technical ioles. .ASTD 
includes nearly 20,^i§<P!iuman resource irainers and developers in the indus- 
trial and corporate arena§. We are meeting jointly with them to design better 
communication in tiie ^'field" as well as in our national offices and more appro- 
priate and supportivtf! ways to conduct cooperative edacation programs in the 
future. - ^ 

Affirmation of Equity Coals 

Althougii lifelong education is an idea and set of policies whose time* 
has at last arrived, it is not a new idcfa. In fact, adult education and aduh 
learning are concepts as old as education itself. In recent times, however, 
lifelong education has become a rallying point around which educators, politi- 
ciansv arid social reformers are grouping. However, the federal role should 
emphasiWe the devslopment a£ equitable policies which assure that all groups 
have access to lifelong learning. 

This means that \ve need new definitions of part-time and adult stu- 
dents in order to provide for student assistance. We need technical assistance 
pmgrams to end a^e dis^criminatiun. Wc need to rewrite existing enabling leg- 

»islation creating ^>rogriims which offer educational and occupational infor- 
mation. We need to emphasi/.e in such a system information which is both 

Cconjprclfcnsible and accessible'to student consumers. There is also a need to 
Create sptxial training |)n>grams to develop a core of people who are trained 

• i)ersonnel lor lilelung learning. This would indude teachers, counselors, bro^ 
kers, and others. 

' Elforts are already ufiderv^ay t6 change the policies which describe the 
criteria for aid to indc{>endcnt students: TlK?re is also a specific need to under- 
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take a cost-l^neiit rcscarcS study to establish what the economic return and 
• what the personal and social return of lifelong education is both to their stu- 
dents and to their community. Anothet specific need is to establish activities in 
i^veral states in order to eliminate stafiitory barriers ^jirrounding imemploy- 
ment insurance which prevent people from continuing their ^ucation and 
training. . 

It will also be important to change the student financial aid program in 
order to allow fuller participation by adult part-time learners. A specific activ- 
ity which community colleges could uln^ertake is ash initiative to convene all 
providers in a local area, for instance in a community learning opportunities 
council or in conjunction with a local educational in&rmation center, in order 
to gather the" support necessary to address the financial aid needs of students 
and edso to address the funding, formulas at the sta|;l^yel. One outgrowth of 
this might be -conducting the piiblic he^urings discuss^cT^lier. At the leader- 
ship level it is important for coJlegp presidents, state commissioners, bcNEUti 
chairpersons, and corporate executives to en^ge in a dialogue about the 
equity to be guarantee to adult learners. This has to do specifically with eco- 
nomic development and cost-benefit in lifelong oducation. 

As the quadity of human resources is enriched, the quality of the demo- 
cratic process is likewise improved. We neeq to make the arguments about 
improvement pf dtizen 'education and improvement of community develop-* 
ment. 

Conclusion . ' } • ■ ^- 

* <^ , . ' • • 

There are millions of Americans who have r^ped tht benefit of life- 
long education in their personal lives. These benefits are reflected in the 
growth of our educational system in the last decade; the system has ^atly 
diversified to meet the new needs for lifelong educatioi). Adult studenn^^seek- 
ing out opportunities which are realistic and convenient have found 
selves in learning situations that place them in schools, in colleges, in chur 
in local and state libraries, iri museums of every description, in large and sf 
businesses, in organized labor unions, in the armed forces, and in othfer com- 
munity action agencies. Each of these develoj^ responsive educational ser- 
vices to fill existing needs not being met by the community College and univer- 
sity structure of our nation. People have pursued ecj^cation in thwarts and sci- 
ences, they have pursued education for better jobs and for hew ixxupations, 
and there is currently a great increase in education for l^i§ure. Adults are 
interested in learning— at more times and places, and in'more nfew subjects— ^ 
than ever before. One useful outgrowth of this expanded learning ha;s been the f 
patterns of cooperation which have developed among providers of leamii% 
services. 

As is usually the ease with social movements, it is now time for the pol- 
icy framework to catch up. State and federal laws, state and federal ^dminis- 

■ , ' ■ . n . - 
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trative regulations, and boards of trustees guidelines in establishing institu-. 
' tions and coojx^rative patterns nfcd to be revi|gd. Funding formulas and other 
areas of financial support !• order to sustain and encourage lifelong education 
need to be brought up to date. Also there are needs for a further research to 
develop the data to change attitudes alx)ut policies and procedures for offering 
lifelong education . People are of different ages, and substantially different eth- 
nic make-up, than they were when opr educational structure was established. 
Assessments of educational needs— asking the question about who the stu- 
dents arc and what it is ^at they want to lieam — are the next crucial steps in 
making the educational system rcsfK)nsive to citizens. We have already 
seen — by the very rich tapestry of existing lifelong learning opportunities — 
that where colleges are not ^ip to the challenge" they simply will be left out of 
the adult learning structure in the future. 

This is a massive challenge* It will require activity at the local level, at 
the state level, at the city and county level, at the regional level, and at the fed- 
eral level. It will also be critically important to involve thp adult learners them- 
selves in each of these activities because the nature of change is itself changing. 
Changes in adult learning and lifelong education are faster, more funda- 
mental, more irreversible, more widespread, and more technologically com- 
plex than ever before. Serving lifelong learners means making them an inte- 
gral part of the process rather than consumers of the prcxiuct. 
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On Transforming a 
Traditional Cd lege , 

Barry Heerrnarin 



.f here are in this country a few community colleges, fewer than you can count 
on the fingers of one hand, that were designed from, their inception as alterna- 
tive and flexible programs for aduU learners. The Community College of Ver- 
mont is one example. The kind of flexible time/space programs^ so compatible 
with the life/career/l^ming paitems of adults, which these colleges celebrate, 
ajne not part of the postsecondary mainstream. 

Probably there will be only a few new colleges like these committed to 
flexible^ alternative programming for adults. The whirlwind days of the 
1960s, when for a period of time one new^wo year college wa^ created every* 
week of the year, will not be charactoturflc of the 1980s. The possi&lities for 
radically new \:olieges,» featuring ne>^jieliv6ry services which recognize the 
prior learning of adiilt learners, integrating comniunit)LX6sedrces with cqllege 
iiesources^ and |)roviding individualized learning experiences external *to the 
classroom is extremely remote. 

^The best hope fpr adult learners Is that existi^ig^ colleges, might crea- 
tivejjf redefine and restructure their resources and delivery ca[iSbiHti#ft»^ost 
adult learners (Tough, 1978) do not find our institutions comfortable places in 
whic4i to l^rn, res^ctful of their uniqueness and autonomy. Community col^ 
leges as "islands of innovation**? Perhaps, but most adults are uninipressed: the 
5(X) hours of learning endeavor they erigage in yearly ^n the^aver^ge— see . 
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.Toujjh, 1978) is^self-guided, iudependent, external study with only infrequent 
linkage to postsecondary educational institutions. 

Those institutions which continue to serve adult learners in the 1980s 
with 1960s educational delivery will be o( decreasing utility to their communi- 
ties. The ^70s preoccupation with new programs of study must in the 1980s 
give way to new ways to learn— highly individualized, experiential, comraun- 
ity-based learning that makes sense to adults and proscsses^an integrity super- 
ior to passive, abstract classroorfi exercises. 

But institutional change is tricky business. The struggle will be to care- 
fully conceive strategies which cai^se institutional transformation. I am fortu- 
nate enough to be with an urban college, with all of the tradition^characteris- 
tics of most postsecondary institutions, that underwent sucTi a transformation. 
At this institution some 150 traditional, teaching faculty persons participate in 
evaluatihg the prior learning of 4duh i^rsons and negotiating individualized^ 
study experiences for -3,000-4,000 registrations annually. Achieving such a' 
reorientation is not an exercise in black magic; it involves careful and thor- 
ough^ consideration of a half do^n fundamental considerations. 

Test yourself. See if your institution has given adequate attention to ^ 
the factors elaborated in the following pages: 

J^ifelong learning institutional mission 

• Administrative commitnteni to lifelong learning 

• Organizational design for lifelong learners 

j • Redefinition of faculty roles and fiscal underpinnings 

• Program development 

• Iiistitufional acceptance ^ 

Institutional mission* Chefck your mission statement. If commitmei^ 
to serving lifelong learners wiih^ternative, flexible, and exjxjriential cpffi^ 
nents is lacking, you have idei^tified the first problem. Goals and objectives 
ought to flow out of institutional mission. If lifelong learners go unnoticed, 
then work hard at **consciousness raising^ about the reality of the times, chang- 
ing demographics, and adult learning (for instance, that most adults learn best 
independently, that they often bring college-equivalent learning from prior 
experience to their college enrollment, and so on)>- 

Administrative Commitment, I heay t over and over again from fac- 
ulty in my role as a consultant: "We understand the need to rethink and rede- 
sign our offerings for adults, but administration doesn't provide the resources 
(remuneration,' release time, leadership) to make it fKissible.** In some cases 
the blame is accurately placed; in others there ismifiport, but faculty do not 
"own" iheir responsibility to move forward. One thing is clear: if there is not 
support Trom the -top administrative officer through middle level program 
managers, then very little is going to get done. Structural and fiscal changes 
are strategic, and faculty in most institutions are^powerless to affect their sys- 
tems. Venture capital is an e^ential notion to instituting the kinds of changes 



necessary to begin meeting the needs of Ufebng learners, and that kind of 
investment hinges on sdministrative ^tion. 

"Organisational Design. In. my experience organization^ tonsidera^. 
tions are pivotal to the kind of reorientation smd reaUpcation of resources that, 
adult learners deserve. Theresare es^ntially three organizatiopal |«itlems for 
presenting flexible and alternative lifelong Jeammg progtmns: the free-stand- 
ing organization; the trMitional Qjt^;anieation with adjunct service c^^ability; 
and the traditional organization with integratect^ service c^pabil^^ 
< I have alluded to the free-standing organizational arrangement jwhercin 
a college diverts all of its resources tb nontraditional learning ^rvices. Empiihc 
State College at the four year level and Community College of Vermont at the 
t%vo year level are examples. The improbability of more new instituticms 0f 
this sort has already been noted. ^ 

A more common practice at the four year level (less ^oAg two ycaif\ 
colleges) is the cjreation of ^ unique organizational component as an adjupct to? 
the existing departmenjtal and divisional structures. The (Jniversity of Ala% 
l?ama*s New College, DePaul University's &:hool for New Learning, or a 
number of University Witljout J^falls programs housed in existing universities 
serve as mpd? Is of this kind of organization. 

J'requently these programs empdoy their own faculty, create their own 
cuiTiculumy.an4^ward their own degree. This kind oforgai^izational arrange- 
ment serves to circumvent traditional faculty resistances, allowing what is 
essentially a two track systhn. Traditional teaching facuhy are nc/t bothered 
with the new students or the nfew techniques, maintaining the. purity of their 
classroom based lecture and testing modes, sidestepping the tension of new 
roles. The nontraditional comjKsnent of the college h^s the flexibility of staiT- 
ing persons committed to educational reform and skillful in individualized and 
experiential education for adults, j * 

A third possibility is thejntegration of flexible lifelong learning through- 
out the institution. In this model traditional dQ)artments and teaching faculty 
take on roles as faculty evaluatops^f prior exf^riential leaniing, as "faculty 
mentors of sj^cial individualized learning projects, or, as core faculty who 
serve in an advocacy role> assisting lifelong learners in degree planning and 
learning contract development. Nontraditional educational delivery becomes, 
the providence of all departments avoiding sensitive "turP issues. Sinclair 
Communky College is one example of such an organizational movement. 

While the free-standing and adjunct models have compefling advan- 
tages, it is my position that the integrated modd olTers tlie greatest prospect 
for institutionalizing lifelong learner services, for serving significant numbers 
of lifelong learners, and for maintaining quality assurance (the same faculty 
who ensure standards for conventional instruction are responsible; for quality- 
control of junconventional, nonclassroom learning). 

Redefinition of Faculty Roles and Fiscal Underpinnings; Regard* 



less of organization^ arrangement there isan optimuni>e1ation^hlp of central- 
ized and decentralized services* In the integrated ^odd, traditional teaching 
faculty ha^ full authority for evaluating learning and awarding^cVedits and 
grades. THis authority is appropriately decentralized to departmental levels. 
However, there is considerable merit in a centralized office which recplits stu- 
dent!?, develops instructional materials, conducts inservice training, Wrsees 
the logistics and paperwork (a task of considerable dimension in programs 
serving large numbers of adults eil^^gcd in individualized^tudj?), accounts for 
reunbursement, and links students and faculty persons togddier in considera- 
tion of prior learning portfolio^, learning;^ contracts, and other indtpentlent 

activities, ' " * . ' ' . \ 

' The distinction betwfcen centraHzation and decentralization of authqr- 
ity serves also to dilTerentiate line and stafl' relationships, In^the integrated 
mcxlel, line authority, u/the authority to control the delivery of instruction, is 
in the han4s of exist in^cjepartments an^ faculty. Staff authority is^ntrustcd^in^ 
the central ofllcc, w^>se sole function is to support, advise, and serve deans/ 
departmental head$, and on-line facuUy. offfi^%^ ?s a catalyst and 

energizer for'the ^lieges nontraditional oiferingp,.faut tfie academic consider- 
ations are alway$ a tt'aching faculty resjjOhsibility. 

Serving lifelong learners with individua)ized,^»xperientiiU, and flexible 
learning options necessitates the institution's rethinking ot hiculty roles. Fac- 
uhy need to fee unshackled Imrn traditional pc^sition ddinitions^o accomplish 
the kind of Jk-r^ionalized services su^j^cKte^i in this e<iition. Two primary rol^^ 
for serving adult learners need to be provided: evaluator roles H) ascertain the 
extent and college equivalency of prior expt^riential learning, and ^TienU)r n)]es' 
to suj^Kiirt and guide th^- student inihe process of planning individ^zed 
learning experie^ices supportive of lear/iing goals. There are other rules: tore 
faculty roles and pc^rtfolio development fac ulty roles (wherein faculty provide 
advocacy and assistaiij^e in the dt^elopfnent oi" learning contracts or portfolios 
of prior learning). ' , • 

All this individualii^ation t^an be cost effec tive. .Not tfnly are there 'sig- 
nificantly larger numbers of adults who rtrspon^l to opportunities to move at 
their own pace, exercising a nKyor'rok\in tluv design of dieir leaf^iing exper- 
iences, but the c^)st revenue rt!iationship*can ba^^acijusted in such a wMy as to 
,^nderwrite all of the costs incurryd. <For example, ct^Il^geS with. twenty-to-one 
'm^ll ratios for traditional t*hree-cr,edit ^*ourses, fre<|ue^uly accept rlitios of 
^twelve- or fifteen^to onelbr seminariS or ad^uued courses. Accortjingjyf ind^^ 
■ pendent student faculty-^rrangements which reimburse faculty at one-fiftW^^^a 
pay hour {Ktr Student in a three-credit enitillment maifUain the same cost reve- 
nue relationships as'^sernlnar). 

Role ledefmition and revisions in compensafiini go luind^in^har^d. Too 
often the latttrr dm^s^ot affcOfnpany the former, lijrniting Vac ulty parfic ipatiim 
of any signific ant' degree. The willir^ness to take on new faculty role's is much 
more a function of pen eiv|L>d sdcial and ego thirats than economi^^^ faetors, in 
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my-expcrience. (ITieCentire consideration of achieving institutional acceptance 
will be briefly considered Wow.) . \ 

* Prog r a m Devdbpmesit Variatiieft. Providing Qexibl^, ^periential 
programs for adult learners requires curriculum and institutional develop* 
ment. These alternatives require a fair amount of sophistication to put in 
place, necessitating ^ astute program developer, familiar with adult learning 
theoiy and experiential education. This expertise is typically not available in 
most institutions. • - - 

Foirtunately there is a way that*an ambitious faculty person or adminis- 
trator cpmmitted to serving lifelong learners can develop the necessary compe* 
tericc. The iCouncil for the Advancement of Experiential Learning represents 
the greatest Wchnical capability in the arena of lifqlong learning. Their exten- 
sive resource, includii^g circiiit-riding consqltants and the best literature on . 
lifelong and experieHtial learning, is readily available to its institutional nttvr 
bers. AfTdiatiql^ with CAEL is a desirable step in the develdjpment of new^ - 
options for adu|i^. T!|»ere is^within CAEL a two yelr college emphasis, caHctIv'' 
the Community Cjifl^ 

This technffial comj^tence can be nurtured through vi^tatilm:|d exem- 
plary programs the ERIC Topical Paper, Experiential Lemti^tn Commm- 
ity College)^ and mere are numerous skillful consultgjiis l^fio^assist twcTyear col^ 
leges in (Jevefoping these skills (CAEL, is an excellent refCrrtd for such 
persons). , 

The Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education and Title I, 
adminisftered tHrough state higher education commissions, encourage flexible 
time/space programs for lifelong learners. Institutions may apply for federal 
assistance or for endowment support in order to undc;i>vrite development as 
well as initial implementation. 

Curriculum and instructional development shouid focus on: careful 
descriptions of educational processes; faculty and student guides and hand- 
books; standards for valid and reliable assessment; definitions for college 
equivalent learning in participating curricular areas; quaJity assurance s^- 
"guardsj 'and materials to undergird the process (such as portfolio models fhr 
articulating and documenting prior learning or learning contracts for clar- 
iiying outcomes^ experiences, and evaluation of sponsored nonclassroorn 
learning exercises). This developnienlal phase is crycial and, without ques- 
tion, the literature published4)y CAEL represents the best available on life- 
long education, ^ 

Achieving Institutional Acceptance. Ail the preceding is to no avail 
without a thorough consideration of "change strategy." It should be an overrid-. 
ing concern. Too many institutions have developed elaborate and thoughtfully 
^ conceived programs for assessing experiential learning of lifelong learners only 
to Tmd crippling faculty resistance. 

The problem? In my experience some pmgram planners are inclined to 
impose their designs, concentrating stall development efforts on knowledge 
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and skill development of;^aculty without contfern for attitudes. Faculty have 
very de^p-seatcd notioni about the circumstances and lcK:ations of learning. In ^ 
most institutions, to §i/i ply decree new roles is to ensure resentment and resis- 
tance. Attitudes of faculty mustYirst be modulated. Theyj^ecd to be acquainted 
with exemplary prc^rams, adult learning pattern^, and rationale for aonclasS" 
room and alternalirve learning dptions for adults. 

The most successful staff development moves from attitudes to knowl- 
edge and skill envelopment, The targets of change strategy should include th« 
key coiistitue^aes of the college; faculty, students, administrators, trustees, 
advisory coi^mittees, education policy committt^es, state controlhag-^^^d«^ - 
and commi^ity g^^^ /nd ofiiciais. The approaches tb^bai^ should->iary ^ 
with each j^rcHij^. Advisg((y committees formedforjbfi^^^ exceedlagly^ . 
supportiye yOf/iexperiemial programs^^4^^jif^^ were expt^neli- 

tially tr/ic/e^ and value work exp€i^ei<e^ to dcvelaping com|^- 

tence.iD/6n1 forget state cqnti-ojlin^j^e^ whom new credit mechanisms 
withyuyc^as^rMm hf^l^^^e^it^ new, andVfof whom the compelling 
edu^/o/al benj^lits^^viyi p^^ garefully documented. 

gjydtaI..e6^icferation to the whole notion of achieving institutional 
^ ice i^lhe f^rson seleded as ''change agent."* The person must be inter- 
lally effective and sensitive to the educational issues involved. Ideally 
^ jrson Vould be currently on the staff, enjoying the trust and accep^aticV 
breadth' of faculty and administi'ative staff. An evangelistic commitmem 
/educatidnal^i^form,^ coupled witk a high/energy levels ^re aspects of the pro- 
je^ Management and fiscal skiljsi»|:etov^ implementation phpe^. A 

We pprson? Yes, but ^^ich"r program is to lie successfully lavmchcd, it will 
requtre the appointment of ^ person skillful in these regards, / 

^Paxt^ei^litioo^ d a cross sectibn of staff is essential. H nonparlicipating 
^foitM^ destructive to the full acceptance of the alternatives 

"Slliidcd /p in these pages. An excellent approach is tlie appointme/)t of a task 
group /o investigate and study instiftrtiunal options. Again, rAy experience 
would suggest the change agent or program manager will need to give primary 
initia/ive to evolving policy and developing inservice materials /and pidgram 
respjirces for the connnittee's consideration. •/ ' 

In ct)nclusion, developing ifistitutipnal com{K»tence in serving lifelong 
le^^ners is b<-st lcarned*exf>erientially. Faculty will cxperienc^* the reward of 
.iseeing experiential projects or assessing aduhs exper^entially trained, 
..ministraturs will come to appreciate its contribution ta adult learning ami 
he hew student clientele it will reach, and the conununity will be enriched by 
a college purveying new and viable services to its constituents. 
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TJns cheater presents a review of documents in the ERIC system 
which describe programs making lijebng learning oppprtunzties 
availabk fa the public. 



Increasing Oppd/tunities 
for Lifelong Learning 

' J^ck Friedlander 

Community colk^i/ attempt to extend ^eir educational programs to a maxi- 
mum numbei(^of ^ople- However, as Knoell notes, eveh "the most accessible, 
most comprehensive community colleges still fall short of enrolling a student 
body which is fully representative of the communities being served^ (1973, 
'p. i07). /Vdtilts sometimes avoid participating because of job an^ famJiy 
' responsibflities, financial barriers, physical handicaps, inadequate trans{X)rta- 
tion^ u|!X'wiUingness to attend classes on a college campus due to personal, psy- 
chdlpgical, or educational reasons, arid lack of information about educational 
leaning opportunities. New programs designed to make lifelong learning* 
•ppjH)rtunities easily accessible to all citizens art^ pn>m()ted and intnxluced by 
federal agencies, state consortiums, and individual community colleges. 
Documents available in the ERIC system which describe some of tlie motif 
innovative of these programs arc cited in this final chapter. 

■I 

Policies Affecting Lifelong Learning 

An informative series of papers concerned with the r)ole of community 
. colleges in implementing federal legislation (The Education Amendnu^nts of 
t^76) related to lifelong learning can be found in a report edited by Farlong 
^and others (1977). These papers, based on a national conference atterjitled by 
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reprea'ntatives of many local, state, and federal agencies, are concerned with 
provisions in the kgisla*tion pertaining to lifelong learning and state planning, 
community colleges knrf postsecdndary etlucation planning, educational infor- 
mation centers, regional consortiums, education brokering-, and noninstitu- 
tionalized^postsecondary education delivery systems. 

Papers presented at a conference on policies for lifelong e^lucation, 
sponsored by the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 
are available in a monograph edited by Gilder (1979). The reports focus on a 
wide range of legislative policies, institutional practices, and college programs 
that affect community colleges* ability to make their educational services read- 
ily accessible to all segments of the population. A comprehensive list of rtjcom- 
mendations on,poHcies which colleges should follow in providing lifelong edu- 
cation to all meml>ers of the community is provided. 

The progress and projects of various countries in adapting higher edu- 
cation to lifelong learning are described by.^areth (1977). Other topics dis- 
cussed in this book sp>ohsored by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) are counseling, the psychology of 
adult learning, methods of teaching, staff developmenl, finance and the source 
of funds, and planning and organization. 

Educational information Centers 

The purpose^ of educational information centers is to provide educa- 
tional information, educ:ation<ii and^cart^ers planning, and referral services for 
all persons wlu) r;iight l)€nefit from postst^condary education. These centers, 
most often funtltni by a combination of federal and foundation grant money 
plu» user fees, are designed to link adult learners (including those who for- 
merly would have never considered postsecondary education) with the wide 
diversity of educational resources available in their community. These include 
educational programs s{K)nsored by public or private colleges and universities, 
proprietary schools, school district-spKnisored programs, community college 
programs, employer or lalK)r union-sponsored programs, community and 
church-s}K)nsored programs as well as federal, state, and local government 
agenry offerings (Furlong and others, 1977). 

An excrllent desc ription of dSucational brokt^ragcs can be found in a 
monograph prepared by Heffernan and ( fhers (197()).'llie following topics 
are covered: definition and introduction to educational brokerages, servii:eC 
clients, staff, organisation structure, rela?lonsliip with other institutions, 
reaching-out krategirs, sourres of funding, and evaluation of services. A 
directory ol' eighteen brokering programs is provided,* 

The regit)nai approach to })<)st secondary education in Minnesota is 
desrrilxnj in a public ation*1)y the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Board (He^wnal Center Approach . . . , 1977). The primary goal of the center is 
to meet eificicntly aftd cllectively tliruugh iftcrieased cooperation among area 
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institutions the educaticfcial needs of indiviftals living in the reg\on. Gener- 
ally, the students are adults for whom access to college is difTicult\l^cause of 
job and family responsibilities. The centers do not offer degrees, b^t through 
the use of joint schedules, joint advertising services, and other means,\^ students 

. may select cour^ and ?am degrees from participating institutions W^t bring 
their resources (faculty, courses, and sp on) to the project area, A description 

' of how one of the Minn^ta regional post^ondary education centers is 
attenipting to bring poteptial students and potential cooperating institi^tions 

, together is discussed by Wakefield (1977), 

. Cooperative Arrangements wHh Business 

In an efTort to better serve the leatning and manpower needs of emplb 
ees and employers, many community colleges have established cooperative 
educational prt)grams with IcKal business, industries, !alx)r unions, and gov 
emment agencies. An annotated bibliography is available consisting of twen- 
ty-eight documents in the* ERIC system which pertain to cooperative efforts 
between community coUeges and business, industry, labor unions, and gov- 
ernment (An AnmtaUd'^ibliography . . • , 1979), Included in this bibliography 
are papers providing an overview of community College relationships and pro- 
grams developed with local institutions, reporting results of man{M)wer and 
needs assessment studies, describing various ccxjperative education programs, 
and disciissing the role representatives from business, industry, and labor can 
play in regard to community college advisory coipmittees. 

Hutton (1977) has noted that the United Automobile, Aerospace, and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (UAW), as well as other unions, 
have negotiated tuition and educational benefits of up to 900 dollars a year per 
member. Yet only approximately two percent of the UAW members are avail- 
ing themselves of these opportunities. Community colleges need to provide 
workers with educational programs and services that ai?e relevant and easily 
accessible. In order to achieve this objective, Hutton recommends that col- 
leges appoint full-time coordinators to work with unions to develop programs; 
incllade representatives from labor on advisory committees; provide educa- 
tional and career counseling to union memb^s; and offer courses in union halls 
and other locations near the workers' home and place of employment. 

Johnson County Community College conducted a needs assessment to 
identify course areas in which employers would like their employees to have 
instruction {Edmationai Nads of Johnson Counfy Businesses, 1978), AbK>ut half of 
the company*representatives interviewed felt their employees preferred classes 
which provided credit or certificate of completion, were held evenings and 
weekends, met four hours or less per week, and could be completed in six 
months, or tess with most workei-s preferring less than three months. About 
one tMrd of the representatives noted that ^ere was adequate space at their 
company to hold classes, ^ ^ 
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Flexible Scheduling i 

' 1 . ; 

The assumption that education Is the lleanier's major activity and that iit 
takes place on weekdays between the hours of 9 a.m». and 5 p,M. creates schedul- ^ 
ing profefems for large jiumbers of potential part-time learners who wish to 
combine, cdt^cational activities with other adult responsibilities. To eliminate 
this barrier to partreipation in formal learning activities a number of colleges 
are ollcring courses during nonbusiness hours (before 8 a.m., weekends, eve- 
nings) to enable adults to attend classes which, otherwise, they would be 
unable to Attend due to time con^raints, A number of methods of delivering 
instruction to students participating in learning activities during nontradi- 
tional times and/or in pfT-campus locations are described by Hutchins (1977), 

Tile Universities Studies and Weekend College Program at Wayne 
State University (Michigan) is descril>ed by Feinstein and Angelo (1977), The 
program has close links with several institutions^n the community. Classes are 
held in union, halls, public libraries, in the rfieeting places of community 
organizations, corporation and government facilities, prisons, and on cam- 
pus. The programs' innovative delivery system, curricular content, organiza- 
tional structure, instructional methods, recruitment techniques, and student 
, services can each be viewed as a valuably mpdei for those attempting to plan or 
im^ove their colleges' lifelong learning programs. 

The advantages of using individualized, self-paced instruction in con- 
junction with an optm-entry-open-exit calendar at small, rural colleges are 
outlined by Gausman (1978). The "investigator found that such a system 
increases enr6llmcnt by coordinatindf the entry and exit from college with the 
harvest season; and it increases ^s^irollment by providing more flexible schra« 
uling to fit part-time as well as full-lime employees time and location needs. 

Open College, a division of Miami-Dade Community College, offers 
opportunities for academic work to jxrrsons finding it dilficult to attend cam- 
pus classes or feeling they can pursue academic work without class meetings. 
Credit courses are presented thcough a multimedia system of television, radio, 
and audiovisual cassettes in conjunction with printed materials and a compu- 
ter^ased fmlback system for individualized instruction. Uescriptions of the 
courses offered, enroHments, and student success (retention, grades) are 
reported by Anandam (l977). 

Several authors in tjiis volume and elsewheir (Hutchins, 1977; Lucas, 
1975; Hiompson, 1977) have pointed out that ini{K)rtant college support svi- 
vices such as instructional skills lal:K)rafories^ counseling, financial and advise- 
ment, job placement services, and student activities available on campus dur- 
ing daytime hours are frequently not extended to students participating in 
courses at nontraditiond times or in olT-campus loaitft)ns. To illustrate, 
I hompson (1977) found that a large number of students enmlled in thd eve- 
ning classes of a coijununity college desired more information about financial 
aid, access to the college's counseling and placement services, meetings with 



an assigned advisor, and availability^f campus programs and activities at 
times appropriate *to. evening students,' 

Informing the Public ' . 

The educational opportunities proyijded by a college ^ of potential 
value only to those who know about them and who have accurate perceptions 
on IfDW the programs are relevant to their educational needs. While this asser- 
""tion seems apparent, lack of information continues to be a major barrier pre- 
venting many adults frorp participating. Results of in-depth interviews of 
community leaders and citizens in seven diverse California communities led 
Peterson and others (1^75) to conclude that the most immediate problem in 
adjusting educational resources to interests does not atppear to be ^he creation 
oCnew programs butfather the need for better publicUy, information, and dis- 
tribution of existing programs. Excerpts from a comprehensive guide on 
courses available in the community designed by the Santa CruzOffice of Edu- 
cation are provided both as an illus|ratiqn of the resources avaifable to adults 
in that county and also as a mcxlei of what other coVnmunities could dd to meet 
citi;5ens' need for information. a* 

Hardig (1976) studied the ways in which adult students and nonpartici- 
pants in six Illinois public comipunity college districts learned of the course 
offerings at their college. The highest percentage of the individuals surveyed 
indicated that they first learned of the course offerings through word of mouthy 
(teacher c(r counselor at the college^ friend or neighbor, coworker). This was 
followed by course schedules, college eataJogues,' flyers Concerning the course, 
newepaper advertisernent, student reque^sts for in^rmatioh, and newspaper 
stories. Suggestions obtained from adult students, nonparticipants^ and busi- 
ness and industry representatives on how the college could better inform them 
or their employees of the course offerings at the college are provideil. 

The Virginia Region Three Adull Education Coordinating Commitj^tec 
instituted a cooperative project designed^to inform art*a residents of available 
adult education opporuinilies and to establish a central i n for n^pdiwn contact 
point (Kyler, 1977). A list of adult: education courses and services ofTeqed by 
piarticipaling institutions was createtl, pi-wspaprr and radip advertisements 
were developed, and a central information service center v^as estabjished. A 
pollof those enrolled, in adult education courses revealed that one fourth of the 
students were aware'of the advertising or had called the adult educatioh tele- 
' jihone number. The advertising ^trripts, response forms, and a financial state- 
ment of the project are presented in t^is report. 

. Slettehaugh ^978) obtained questionnaire and interview data from 
individuals in twelve conununjtics which had dcVelopcd comprehensive direc- 
tories of adult leaioiing opportunities availal^le to the public. Information was 
acquired on the directories- content, purposes, funding source, costs, and 
methtnls of publicity and distribution. The investigator concluded that the 
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most useful directories dealt with a limited geographic ar^!a, and that agency 
and volunteer cooperation made it possible to develop and distribute direc- 
tories with little funding. Useful recommendations ,cohcernifng the develop- 
ment of directories of" adult learning opportunities are provided. 

Some of the most creative methods currently being employed by com- 
munity colleges to inform citizens of institutional oflerings are described in th^" 
twenty-three papers cited In Rinnander's (1977) ERIC Review, **Recruiting 
Adult Students.'' Descriptions of approaches community colleges are using to 
attract such groups as senior citizens, retirees, wbmtm, members of ethnic 
minorities and ghetto youtH groups traditionally undtirrepresented in fjost- 
secondary education are especially valuable. ^ 

Experiential Learning , 

The conventional notion that certifiable learning requires physical 
presence iri the classroom restricts access to higher education for literally thou- 
sands of people who wish to earn an^cademic degree or certificate but who 'are 
unable or unwilling, to do so thrjough attending traditional campus-based 
courses (Cross anfl Jones, }972). One approach, many colleges are taking'to 
•reduce this barrier to pafticipation in their program is to award credit for. 
experiential learning. Experiential education is oftai discussed under the 
headings of prior learning and sponsored learning. 

Prior learning inc ludes any tyjk' of creditable learning— through work, 
travel, volunteer service,^ or self-directeci accomplishments— that a student 
may have acquired independent of an educational institution and, typically, 
prior to n\atricalation (Heermann, 1977). Granting credit for prior learning is ' 
based on the premise that individuals should receive recogfiilion for what they 
have learned without regard for where thty acquired tliat knowledge. 

Sponsored learning refers to institutionally sponsoied progViims that 
enable, students to satisfy course and degree requirements in oiT-iampus set- 
tings via work programs, internships, practicums, service activities, aild 
community projects. Advocates of expt-rientiai learning contend that it is a 
**. . . particularly appropriate vehicle for adult learners who are seeking fur- 
ther-education for per*sonal and career development, since it recogfvizes that 
adults' work and volunteer experiences may form the basis for their academic 
progranr (Shulman, 1978, p. 2). Excellent treatments of experiential edu- 
cation — the ratiyijale^history, current programs, andnuyor issues surfound- 
ing its implementation — can be found in 'Duley and Gordon (1977), Heer- 
mann(1977), Kray (1977), Shulman (1978), Stevens (1977), and Stutz anc| 
Knapp (1977). Results of a survey cornpari^^g the practices and^licies of 
community colleges in the six regional accrediting associations concerning the- 
awarding of credit for CI^P exams, work experience, inser^^ue professional 
training, military exjH^rience^ travel, and courses taken in non-accredited 
institutions are reported in Young and Healy (1975). 
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Heem]iann^l977) points to the need for two-year colleges to incorpor- 
ate experiential learning into their educational programs. Essential components 
• required^r a successful experiential learni/ig program are discussed. The 

s Colleg^Without Walls at Sinclair Community College (Ohio) is described in 
this motiograph to. illustrate thie operation of a comprehensive experiential 
learning program. t ^ ' ^ 

Stevens (1977) found that a course designed to prepaid ^he ijlfc nt for 
assessment of prior learning was the best way for Blackhawk Cc||[^^pninQis) 
to provide assiyauice to the ^student in developing a i>ortfoUo for evaliiation. 
The author recommended that thft coUe'ge implement an assessment prepara- 
tion course. Included in this report are results of a survey of institutions offer- * 
■ ing an -assessment preparation course for students attempting to receive col- 
^ lege credit for tfieir prior learning experiences. Reports pertaining to the 
experiential learning programs found in California's Community Colleges 
' {Anolher Time, Another Place . , 1976), Illinois' William Rainey Haiper Col- 
lege (Christensep, 1975), Deleware County Community College (Pennsyl- 
vania) and Minnesota's Lakew(Xxi Community College (Kray, 1977) are 
' available in' the E&IC system. 

Referents . 

These ERIC documents, unless otherwise indicated, are available on^ 
, microfiche (MF) or in paper copy (PC)^from the ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tion Service (EDRS),' Computer Microfilm International Corporation, P.O. 
' Box 190, Arlington, Virginia 22210. The MF price for documents. under 480 
pages is $0.83. Prices for PC are as follows: 1-25 pages, $1 .82; 26-50^ $3.32; 
51-75, $4.8^76-100, $6.32. For materials having more than 100 pag^s, add 
■ $1 .50 for each 25- page increment (or fraction ^ereof), Postage must be added 
to all orde^. ^ ' ^ 

Abstracts of these and other documents in the Junior College Collec- 
tion are available upon request from tiie E^IC Clearinghouse for Junior Col- 
leges, Room 96, Powell Library, University of California, Los Angeles, Cali* 
fornia 90024. .Bracketed publication dates are'approximate. 

♦ Anandam, K. Annual RepGti for Opgn ColUge, 1976-77. Miami, Fla. : Miami-Dade Com- 
' ,munity College, 1977. 100 pp. (ED 156 272- Available in microfiche only) 
I V An Annotated Bibliography of ERIC Documents on Cooperative Efforts Between Community Cai* 
* Itg^ and B&simsSf Ifulustfyj and GovfrnmetU, Los Angeles: ERIC Clearinghouse for 

\^ Junior Colleges, 1979, \ 
' Another Time^nother Plate . . . Proceedings of ike Symposium on Credit for Prior and Experm- ' 
« tied iMtmtng (San Framisco, California, November 5, 1976, Sacramento: California State 

Postsccqnciary Education Commission, 1976. 74'pp. (ED 146 413) 
^Chris^nsen, F. A^ Guideline^ and Procedures lor Uie,Asiei,frripi4)f Experiential Learning and the 
Selection of Trf thing of Field Experts. (CAfL Instttutionai Report No. 5. WilHnin Rainey 
-^IffSrper Coileg/. Princeton, N.].: Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning 
V , Project, 1975, 67 pp. (ED 148 855— Available in micruQche only) 
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Cix>ss, K. P\ and Jones, J. ^. "Probtems of Access.'* In S. B. Gould'and K. P: tilths 

(Eds.), Ej^ikaiims in Non'Traditwml ^udy. San Francisco: Josscy-Bass, 1972. . 
DuIey,J., andy Gordon, ^S. (^U^Spcnser^ Exper^id L&xming--A GAEL HaMl^. 
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. (ED 148 481 Available iif mipt>fiche only) ' — i . , 1?^ 
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Community College, 1978. 28 pp. (ED 165 865) 
Eyler, D. R. A Tdef^wne Bas^ R^ional Aduii^ Education IrAtrmation Service. Wcyem 

Cave: Virginia Region 3 Adult- Education Coordinating Uommittec, 1977, 40 pp. 

(ED 136 886) 

Feinstein, O., and Angclo, F. To Educate ike I^le, An Experimenlal Model for {/r&m 
Higher Education forVte Worldn^AdulL Detroit, MichY. Wayne Slate University, 1977. ' 
154 pp, (ED 146 880) 

Furlong, T. (Ed.), and others. SiaU Planning for L^iong Lmning: Improving Access for 
Adult Citizens. Report of a national invitationial conference, Orlando, Fla., February 
20-22, 1977, 202 pp. (Ep 163 845) ' 

Gareth, W. Towards Lifelmg Education: A New Rok for High^ Education Institutions. The 
Development of Higher Education Series. Peris, France: United Nations Educational, 
"Scientific, ^nd Cultural Organization, 1977, * 
* Gausman,IC. H. Curriculum Comprehensioeness in the SmaU/Rural Communify College: Strate- 
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V \ Angeles: ERIC Clearinghouse fpr Junior Colleges, 1977, 84 pp. (ED 140 909) ' ' 
^SJPefTenian, J. M., and others. EduaUional Brokering: A New Service for Adult Learn- 
^ers. Syracuse, N.Y.: National Center fur Educational Brokering, 1976. 93 pp, 

(ED 136 833 -Available in micmfiche only)- 
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Ne<v Directions Quarterly Sourcebooks 

hlew Directions for Community Colleges is one of several distitfct 
5ipries of quarterly sourcebooks published by Jossey-Bass. The source- 
books in each series are designed to»serve both as convenient compendiums 
of the lates't knowledge and practical experience on.the^r topics and as 
long'life reference tools. ' . 

One-year, four-sourceboolS^ subscriptions fop each series cost 
$18 for ipdividuals,(w4ien paid by personal check) and $30 for institu- 
tions", libraries, and agencies. Single copied gf 'earlier' sourcebooks are 
available at. S6.95 eath prepaid (or $7.95 each when billed). ' . 

A complete listing is given b^^ow of current arid. pastr source- 
books in the New hirections for Communis Colleges series. The titles- and 
editors-in-chief of the ether series are also listed. To subscribe, or to 
' receive' further information, write: New Directions Subscriptions, 
Jossey-Bass Inc., Pubiishers, 433 California Street, San Francisco, 
California -94 104. , , . 

New Directions ftn Community College , ' ^ . 

Arthur M. Cohen, Editor-in-Chief 
Florence B., Brawer, Associate Editor ' 
1973: 1 . Toward a Professional Faculty, Arthur M. Cohen • 
* 2. Meeting the Financial Crisis^ John Lonibardi " . ' 

3. Understanding Diverse Students, Dorothy Knoell ^ 

4. Updating Octupalional Education, Norman Harris 
1974: 5. Implementing Inriovative Instructiarr, Roger Garrison ; 

6. Coordinating State Systems, Edmund Gleazer, 
Roger Yarrington 

7. From Class to Mass learning, William Birenbaum - • 

8. Humanizing Student Services, Clyde Blocker 
1975: 9. Using Instructional Technology, George Voegel 

10. Reforming College Governance, Richard Richardson 

1 1 . Adjusting to Collective Bargaining, Richard Ernst 

12. Merging the Hurn&nities, Leslie Koltaj 

1976: 13. Changing Managerial Perspectives, Barry, Heermann 

14. Reaching Out Through Community Service, Hope Holcomb 

15. Enhancing Trustee Effectiveness, Victoria Dzuiba, 
William Meardy 

, ' 16. Easing the Transition jrom Schooling to Work, 

Harry Silberman, Mark Ginsburg 
1977: 17, Changing Imtriictional Strategies, Jdimcs Hammons 
C 18, Assessing Student Accdemic qnd Social Progress, 

Leonard Baird ^ 

19. Developing Staff Potential, Terry O'Banion 

20. Improving Relations with ttie Public^ Louis Bender, 
Benjamin Wygal 

■ 



1978: 21. Implemm}ing Community-' Based Education^ 

Ervin-JL., Harlkcher, Umes F, GoUattscheck 
m22. poping with Reduced Resource^, Richard Alfred" 
.23. Balancing State amPLocd Control, Searle F. ChafleS 
"24. Responding to New Missions, Myron A. Marty 
1979: 25. Shaping the ^Curriculum^ Arthur M. Cohtn 

26; Advancing Intemaiionai Education, Maxwell C. King, 
' 'Robdrt l! Breuden ' ^ 
^ * 27. Sepiing New Fopulati^, Patricia AVirf Walsh 
28. Managing Jn a New Eta, Robert Lahti 

New Directions for Child Dev^lopruent / // 
^William Damgn, Editor-ju-Chief - 

Neu^ Directions for Continuing Educ(^w^ - 
Alan B. Knox, ^itts^-irL-Chief ; V . ; 

New Dire<ftions for Exceptional Children 
James G. Gallagher, Editor-in-Chief ^ 

New Dtrectiotis for Experiential Learning 
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From'the Editors' Notes 



The familiar cryeto communities and ^gislatures th^ * 
institutionalizeH pastsecandary Vacation is the onfy potential^ 
Jot stimulating a nation of lifelong learners if a misrepresentation, 
Individuals acting auimomously 4)f institutions can choose 
learning as their way of bei^ in the world. This volume of 
New Directions for Community Colleges examines alternative ^ ^ 
^perceptions of li^hng learners, mandates^ new educational ^ 
Jhrmulas, discusses strategies for developing faculty competences ^ ^ 
describes competency- based education^ and mechanisms Jot*^ 
recruiting lifelong learners to enriched ielahiing envifSnmeii^i^ ' j / 



.and scrutinizes critical poljcy issues. ^ ^ ^ 
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